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Designed by Helen Strimple 


—realistic rural outlize scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative classroom 
frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting beauty. 


The series provides a full semester’s work in art and 
correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes a booklet 
of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, miscel- 
laneous activities—a significant, well-rounded social study 
of an important phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 
Only 60c 


12” by 36” outlines —for individual seat work or a 
class project — make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
colorinstructions and correlation plans with each set. 


Order from your School Supply dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


MILTON BRADLEY 


NO-ROLL CRAYONS 


Now you can get MILTON BRADLEY Junior No-Roll 
Crayons - a new, standard size. Smaller than the already 
famous large No-Roll Crayons used in the lower grades, 
Junior No-Rolls complete the line and provide a No-Roll 
Crayon for every school grade. 

Because they won’t roll and break on the floor, Junior 
No-Rolls outlast any number of the ordinary round cray- 
ons. Their flat side stays put, even ona slanted drawing 
board .. . they color smoothly and evenly ... and the 
popular No-Roll shape provides a choice of pointed or 
broad, flat marking surface. 

When ordering crayons for classroom use, insist on 
crayons that are made well to wear well — MILTON 
BRADLEY Junior No-Roll Crayons. 8 colors to the box 
... 12 boxes to the carton. 


NO-ROLL CRAYONS 
are also packed in 16-stick color 


assortment in tuck box 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


811 S0. WABASH 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Keep your eye on 


ACME 


for new ideas in scissors 
and shears that set a 
new pace in sales! 


AND ACME MEANS IT! 


Watch for national advertising 
of these fast-moving 


Acme lines: 


ACME @ EVERSHARP @ KLEENCUT @ PURITAN 
@ WINDSOR @ AMERICUT 


ACME 


SHEAR CO. 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 


: 
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The years melt away 


( as the years always do ) 


As your years dwindle down—as everybody’s must—you’ll 
need more than affection and companionship. 


You'll need a place to live and food to eat. Which means 
you—not the family next door, but you—will need money. 


There’s only one way for most of us to get money—that’s 
to save it. And for most of us, too, the best way to save 
money is through U. S. Savings Bonds. 

Because U. S. Savings Bonds are the most widely and 
easily available investment to every citizen, Every bank 
sells them. Every post office sells them. 

AND—most important — you can buy them regularly and 
automatically . ..which helps overcome human inertia and 
reluctance to save. 


To do so, you just sign up for the Payroll Savings Plan 


where you work, or for the Bond-A-Month Plan at the 
bank where you have a checking account. Then they really 
pile up. 
Of course, there are other reasons for buying U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 
They’re SAFE. Backed by the credit of the United States, 
that’s all. 
They’re PROFITABLE. You get 4 dollars out for 3 put in, 
after 10 years. 
They're LIQUID. Like water. You can get your cash out 
of them at any time... in a few minutes . . . without penalty. 
Remember those words “melt away.” They say better 


than a volume of statistics that you have less time than you 
think, to save. 


Save the easy automatic way—with U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Supervisor of Art, Bakersfield California City Schools, 


Ir LONG irked me, a super- 
visor, to observe the results when 
children trying to express themselves 
pictorially with crayons drew a hard 
line around a space which repre- 
sented an object and then directed 
by the teacher painstakingly and 
time consumingly filled in the out- 
line from side to side, a tiresome very 
mechanical act, and nearly always 
before completion the little fingers 
gave up and swirled the crayon in 
every direction! What was meant 
to be creative, what began with a 
beautiful idea, degenerated into a 
lifeless mechanical process! 

There must be a better way; cray- 
ons are a perfect medium for chil- 
dren, with their intense color, the 
softness of their texture and the 
deep dark contrasts obtainable — 
without formal teaching they learn 
to use light, dark, and color! 

So — just one change made an en- 
tirely new technique for using the 
crayon! And what fun! No longer 
did one bother about getting that 
very, very difficult line just so-so at 
the beginning. The picture started 
right away on the paper. Oh yes, 
if you needed that line around the 
wagon or a belt on the dress or a 
button on the shirt, you just tipped 
the crayon up a little under the 
palm of your hand and made a sharp 
emphatic line, but just as you need- 
ed it, just to make something show 
up more. 

It is all in the way one holds the 
crayon! And didn’t we, the boys 
and girls, the teachers, the super- 
visor work! It was like a child learn- 
ing to write with a pen for the first 
time, except that we held the crayon 
so very differently. 

How? Like this. Lay the crayon 
on the desk parallel to the pupil; the 
blunt end toward the left. Now 
place the thumb on the side of the 
crayon near the pupil, the first and 
second fingers opposite the thumb on 
the other side of the crayon. The 
thumb and fingers are even with 
the blunt end of the crayon. Now 
when you lift it the crayon is in the 
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palm of the hand, and it stays in that 
position all the time one draws. 

Now make your picture! — You 
see the whole side of the crayon, 
much or little, helps to fill in the 
shapes you are drawing. No going 
back to the old way now. If you 
press down a little harder on the 
crayon you get a beautifully shaded 
line from dark to light all with one 
stroke. Already circles seem to be 
more round and solid, tree trunks 
thick, and you almost can put your 
hands “‘around”’ the baby bear. 

It doesn’t all happen in a day, 
though. ‘Teachers do have to cor- 
rect positions very patiently. Some- 
times a whole page of plaid lines in 
pretty colors with much praise for 
the beautiful “dark to light line” 
achieved makes this crayon tech- 
nique easier. No tiring, tight squeez- 
ing the crayon this way. Truly, 
ideas seem to flow unimpeded in 
rhythmic movements right onto the 
surface of the paper. 

We like to use newsprint. It is 
thin and if desks are too hard we 
pad them with newspapers. Too, 
we are glad when crayons break. 
Breaking gives more blunt edges. 
Paper must be removed from the 
crayon before using. 


The first grade crayon illustra- 
tions came from pupils taught by 
Mrs. Vesta Sprague, Miss Virginia 
Fullerton, Mrs. Clementine New- 
man, Miss Alma Ames and Mrs. 
Alma Gardiner in the first grades of 


the Bakersfield, California, 
schools. 


City 


~ 


The fine achievement possible by 
carefully taught usage of the crayon 
through the elementary grades is 
well demonstrated by the designs 
shown from the eighth grade 
pupils under Mrs. Mary Johnstone, 
art teacher, Bakersfield, California, 
City schools. 
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Children's F'ancies 
ANNA DUNSER, Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights, Maplewood, Mo. 


In DISCUSSING the teaching 
of art in the elementary schools I 
would not subdivide the subject as: 
figure drawing, animal drawing, tree 
drawing, or any other subject mat- 
ter. Nor would I list subheads un- 
der different mediums. I would 
have the subdivisions read some- 
thing like this: Encouraging and de- 
veloping the child’s use of imagina- 
tion, building and rebuilding the 
child’s self confidence, original 
thinking and organizing that think- 
ing, observation and interpretation. 

In this short discussion the sub- 
ject is limited to the use of the 
child’s imagination. Of course, the 
teacher realizes the value of imag- 
inative thinking. The man with 
imagination is the man who has 
foresight. He is able, too, to see the 
other fellow’s point of view. He can 
relive the past and profit by the ex- 
experience. He is the man who coins 
the money for he entertains and 
guides his fellowmen. 

Everyone has some imagination. 
Though some people claim to have 
none, they readily agree that small 
children have an abundance. What 
becomes of it? The adult still has it, 
a little rusty from disuse, to be sure, 
but it can be dug out and brightened 
up again. She will need it in teach- 
ing. 

The teacher of primary children 
has the task of keeping the imagina- 
tion active. In the intermediate 
grades she has the task of making 
the children conscious of the value 
of the imagination. She encourages 
its use but leads the children to 
discriminate between the factual 
and the purely fanciful. This use 
and care of the imagination applies 
to the telling and writing of stories 
as well as to the drawing and paint- 
ing of pictures. 

While the child is pouring forth 
the story or the picture from within 
himself the teacher can take no part 
in it but she is important as the in- 
terested audience. This attempt to 
express his thoughts and feelings is 
the real growth of the child. He 


Sally has made a tree. 


On its limbs are 


perched many birds with faces. 
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stretches himself every time he at- 
tempts to tell something new. 

The teacher and the parents can 
learn much from the child’s fancies. 
They can see his process of thinking. 
They begin to ask themselves: Why 
did he include that? What past ex- 
perience caused it? Why did he 
suddenly change his trend of 
thought? Why is his fancy in a 
different mood than it was yester- 
day? 

One picture may show that the 
child is afraid of something and 
shows it in his pictures as did the 
child who put spectacles on every 
person he drew. It was found that 
he might have to wear glasses. One 
child was dictating a story of a car 
ride when she introduced this sen- 
tence, “Then flash! a pencil struck 
the car.”” In that case the pencil 
with which the teacher was writing 
the story caught the child’s eye at 
that particular moment. One picture 
may show by its energetic applica- 
tion of bright colors that the child 
is abounding with life and vitality. 
Another may show a dark mood by 
dark drab colors. 

At the age of seven or soon after, a 
child becomes conscious of other 
people’s ways of expressing them- 
selves. Perhaps it has been pointed 
out to him by some unthinking per- 
son that his picture isn’t as good as 
the others. He may feel that his 
work would be more acceptable if 
he quit being inventive and simply 
borrowed some _ other  person’s 
method. He doesn’t realize that one 
can not be an inventor in that way. 

Children invent their stories or 
pictures by putting together many 
previous impressions. He must have 
material from which to build his 
fancies, though he is not conscious 
of all his past upon which he draws 
for his new creation. These things 
simply come back to him when need- 
ed. This material may be things 
which entered his life just today or 
it may be things of a year ago. The 
organization of these thoughts and 
feelings is the work of the imag- 
ination and transferring them to 
others in some outward form is his 
art work. 

When a child loses his self-confi- 
dence the teacher will guide and 
encourage him along the road to 


An interesting group crayon sketch. 


Orvan has made some fanciful birds. 


| | 
| | 
Paul paints his interpretation of Goldie Locks and the Three Bears. 


more and more fanciful creations. 
If he has a tendency to become a 
little parrot, she presents the kind 
of lessons that call for the use of the 
imagination. There are many ways 
in which to do this. 

A group of third-grade children 
had studied birds. They knew sev- 
eral kinds of birds when they saw 
them and knew something of their 
songs and habits. The teacher did 
not ask them to draw these birds 
realistically. She realized that they 
would hesitate to try to draw birds 
as they really are, for they would 
not know all of the details well 
enough, and who of us would? 

The teacher talked to them about 
strange colorful birds that they had 
never seen. Some birds have long 
sweeping tails and some have fancy 
topknots which would make Easter 
bonnets hang their heads. She 
talked of the beautiful flowers and 
leaves which surrounded these birds. 
It was fun to imagine these birds. 
Each child had a different picture 
in his own mind and was willing to 
present that picture to the others in 
the class. No one had any need or 
desire to make his bird conform to 
another’s idea. 

All sorts of animals can be imag- 
ined in the same way. For small 
children the word “fairy” is accept- 
able, so they draw fairy people, 
trees, flowers, houses and animals. 
Older children have discarded the 
word “fairy” for the time being, 
and like better to call their creations 
“imaginary” objects. Or perhaps it 
is something from Mars or from the 
moon. They like stories of prehis- 
toric animals and like to express 
their own ideas of the monsters. 

Children sometimes write stories 
and illustrate them. Sometimes the 
picture tells the whole story without 
words. The pictures and stories may 
be based on possibilities or they 
may be journeys into the purely 
fantastic. The trees grow fruit that 
never was. The animals stand up 
and walk. We need not be surprised 
for we were brought up on such 
things in all nursery rhymes and 
fairy tales. The teacher encourages 
such flights of fancy. She still en- 
joys the delightfully fantastic stories 
that adults write and place on the 
screen. 
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Halloween and Christmas, Valen- 
tine and Easter, all take the children 
into the land of imagination. Wheth- 
er they are trying to visualize a true 
story or playing with the more fan- 
tastic side of the holidays they have 
much opportunity to try to repre- 
sent these things. Here the teacher 
attempts to lead the children away 
from the hackneyed, trite figures 
and symbols into something new and 
different — something which re- 
quires some thought. For Halloween 
they may think of all the different 
kinds of cats they ever saw and 
show them all lining up for Hal- 
loween. They can make up cos- 
tumes and put them on the children 
at a party. 

At Christmas the children can 
make Christmas cards and wrapping 
paper that has some personal unit of 
design. They can make Christmas 
tree decorations and let the aim be 
to make one different than any ever 
seen. Christmas gifts too can be a 
product of the imagination. The 
creative teacher seeks to guide the 
children to do original things on all 
of the holidays and on the days be- 
tween. 

Children of any age like to keep 
time to music and express what the 
music makes them feel. They do 
this in bodily movements and can 
do it with crayon or paint brush. 
If they make lines with free arm 
movements and keep up with the 


music they are more likely to get 
smooth rhythmic curves than they 
would in trying to draw something. 
In these lines they may see sugges- 
tions for pictures of various things 
— hirds, horses, people, leaves or 
trees. At first they may need a 
little help in understanding what is 
meant by seeing things in their 
scribbles. They get a lot of pleasure 
out of the whole procedure and that 
pleasure is heightened when they 
select their own titles for the picture 
or design. 

Another method for the teacher 
to arouse the imagination is to sug- 
gest that the children draw trees 
and add things for leaves that are 
not leaves. They will try to think of 
the most unusual things and come 
up with flags, candy, money and 
even pigs hanging by their curly 
tails. 

The teacher may describe some 
hypothetical person or animal and 
the surroundings. Then the children 
will make the pictures that came to 
their minds. It is interesting to see 
what details each child remembers, 
how much he adds and how his pic- 
ture differs from the others while 
still keeping to the given description. 

If the teacher herself is well 
equipped with a working imag- 
ination she will think of many other 
ways to tap the resources of the 
pupils. Life is worth living with 
imagination. 
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Flowers and Flower Arrangement 


As Related to the Elementary School Child 
MARY DELL BURFORD, Supervisor of Art, Jackson Elementary Schools, Jackson, Mississippi 


have an instinct- 
ive love for flowers and they want 
to draw and paint them. Their love 
of flowers is shown through their 
actions — they pick them, wear 
them, press them or bring them to 
their teacher. Through the observa- 
tion of their earliest drawings it is 
found that they like to put them in 
their drawings. 

We find that children notice flow- 
ers at a very early age. Many tod- 
dlers pick the head off of a blossom 
and try to say “Pretty” or “‘Flow- 
er.” It is this love and observation 
that we want the child to keep 
throughout his life. By increasing 
the child’s power of observation, by 
keeping him mentally alert, keenly 
aware of the treasures close to him 
in everyday life and sensitive to 


their beauty, the child will be given 
a chance to become color conscious 
and sensitive to form, shape, tex- 
ture and line. 

As the child has this rich back- 
ground, even more attention should 
be given to flowers in the elementary 
school. His appreciation of flowers 
should be developed by encouraging 
the decoration of home and school 
inside and out with flowers, by giv- 
ing him opportunities to create pic- 
tures of his impression of certain 
flowers and by arousing interest and 
giving help in the art of arranging 
cut flowers well. 

In the lower grades a child should 
draw flowers as he wishes to use 
them in his pictures and also ar- 
range them in vases when he brings 
them to school. This should be done 


with only a few helpful suggestions 
from the teacher. For the older 
child, arrangement may be stressed. 

The child’s ability to express 
growth, color and group arrange- 
ment will increase as he grows older, 
provided he has had experience with 
flowers. Children of all ages will love 
to draw pictures of flowers singly, in 
groups, in vases and in their natural 
setting. Should a flower or an ar- 
rangement of flowers interest a 
group and the children want to draw 
or paint this particular thing, then 
the teacher may give some helpful 
suggestion that will carry over to the 
drawing of all flowers. 

A child gets a keen delight in 
drawing pictures and making paint- 
ings of imaginary flowers. In this 
activity each child has a different 
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response and the lesson is purely 
creative. 

For a tangible beginning in the 
drawing of flower compositions, 
subject matter proves to be val- 
uable. Subjects for the elementary 
grades might include these topics to 
be illustrated. Under no circum- 
stances, however, should these top- 
ics be assigned to the child, but 
rather they should suggest other and 
perhaps better subjects. 

My Flower Garden 

Wild Flowers By The Road 

Watering The Flowers 

Flowers With Faces 

Flowers For My Teacher 

Flowers at School 

A Grasshopper in the Flower Bed 

The Humming Bird 

Flowers On The Table 

Climbing Flowers 

Flowers Of The Fairies 

[ Like To Gather Flowers 

Church Flowers 

Easter 

Christmas 

Mother’s Day 

Yellow, Yellow Goldenrod 

The Butterfly On The 


The Peony Field 
Goldenrod By The Roadside 
Pretty Flowers 


Flow er 
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Flowers I Like To Wear In My 
Hair 

Flowers In My Yard 

The May Day Flowers 

The Wedding Flowers 

My Favorite Flower 

Flowers make excellent subject 
matter for design work in all the 


j 


elementary grades. In planning a 
design from nature the child will get 
many ideas from observing all parts 
of the plant — stems, leaves, seeds, 
seed pods, buds, and the flower 
itself. Some will be curious enough 
to tear the flower apart and ex- 
amine the stamen and pistil. The 
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The Picture 


A Large Colorful Flower 
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flower and its parts make an inter- 
esting subject for border, all over, 
and single designs for craft objects. 

The observation of seeds, seed 
pods and berries can be a most in- 
teresting study taking into con- 
sideration color, texture, design and 
form. There is a wide variety in 
sizes and shapes. One very interest- 
ing seed pod is that of the crepe 
myrtle bush. These little pods grow 
in clusters and when examined 
closely each tiny pod is found to be 
rhythmical in shape and pleasing in 
design. Another type and extremely 
different is the long okra pod. The 
texture of this pod is offensive to 
the touch, but as to design the little 
cap where the pod joins the stem is 
very symmetrical and the lines run- 
ning the length of the pod are 
rhythmic. The cotton boll is often 
used in design motifs. In the boll, 
whether unopened or full of soft 
downy cotton, there is rhythm in 
line, form and shape. 

The colors of the pods in autumn 
of the year may not be very ex- 
citing to the child, but attention 
might be called to the season of the 
year and that their color is in 
keeping with the season. A study of 
autumn colors and conversations as 
to why the colors change at this 
time of year will give the child more 
understanding. <A collection of all 
types of seeds and seed pods is in- 
teresting for observation. Later 
quite a number of them may be 
combined and made into a fiesta 
rope or painted in gay colors and 
used for holiday decorations. 

Flower arrangement should be 
developed gradually and rules should 
not be given to the child. The child, 
when arranging flowers, will be 
working with blossoms, leaves and 
stems — tangible things which have 
weight, size, texture, shape and 
color value. A few rules of flower 
arrangement will prove valuable to 
the teacher. These may be given in 
the way of a suggestion when the 
child asks for help, or in the discus- 
sion of flowers these points might be 
called to the child’s attention. 

To improve the composition of an 
arrangement the sides of a bouquet 
should be unalike, the stems of the 
flowers should be of varying lengths 
and the height of an arrangement 


Flowers with Faces 


Flowers by the Roadside 


should be approximately one and 
one-half times the height of an up- 
right container or one and one-half 
times the average width of a low 
container. 

Another important principle in 
flower arrangement is balance. In 
achieving balance the apex of the 
highest point of the arrangement 
should be directly above the center 
of the base, there should be no far 
straying individual flowers or stems, 
and the darkest colors should be 
kept nearest the center and toward 
the bottom of the arrangement. 
Balance can also be achieved by the 
distribution of some of each color 
throughout the arrangement. 

To create unity in a flower ar- 
rangement there should not be too 
many colors or clashing colors, and 
the container should harmonize in 


design and feeling with the arrange- 
ment. The texture of the flowers 
should be kept in harmony. 

Rhythm may be achieved through 
the use of rhythmic lines, sizes, and 
colors. The eye should be carried 
easily from one part of the arrange- 
ment to another. 

Lastly focus is important. The 
children should avoid crowding flow- 
ers into a vase and instead they 
should be arranged so that they ap- 
pear amply spaced and free. The 
main stems should not cross, and 
the stems should be brought togeth- 
er at or just above the container or 
water level. If only a few flowers 
are used, a more pleasing bouquet 
will result if an odd number of blos- 
soms is selected. 

As a culmination to the study of 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Material required: scissors and 
notebook paper. 

Let’s have a valentine party! This 
morning we'll make decorations and 
doilies for our party. 

Everyone can cut hearts! Try to 
make nice big open designs without 
too many small cuts that mean 
nothing. 

1. Fold one corner of your note- 
book paper to the opposite edge of 
the paper, crease diagonally (see 
illustration.) 


2. Cut away the single piece of 


paper that extends beyond the edge 


Note book 
paper 
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Valentine Doilies 


A Paper Cutting Project 
IRFNE HAZEL, Art Director, Caruthersville Public Schools, Caruthersville, Missouri 
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of the folded part. Now you have 
a square. 

3. Fold the square in fourths or 
diagonally across the corners—any 
way you wish and cut heart designs 
on the folds. Have lots of scrap 
paper and cut as many as you like. 

Choose the design you think the 
prettiest, put a tiny piece of scotch 
tape on one corner and put it on the 
window pane. It makes a nice 
frosty window transparency and a 
decoration for your valentine party. 

Now you may cut another for 
your desk and we’re ready for the 
party. 

Here are some valentines that are 
different. 
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There was a little fat pig 
Who lived in Piggy Town, 


His mother, was black and 


His father, reddish brown. 


They lived in a new pig 


That was painted red and 
It had a big wide front door 


And a small door at the 


There was a tiny window 


Where mother pig looked out 


To see what her wee fat pig 
Was playing, round about. 


A Little Fat Pig 


EDNA HAMILTON 


She sent her little pig to school 
To learn to read and write 

And little piggy did homework 
Every other night. 


Little fat pig liked numbers 
But didn’t like to spell 

And when it came to writing 
He didn’t do so well. 


What do you think he liked best? 
I bet you have a hunch... 

The little piggy liked best 

The time, to eat his lunch! 


| 
Pad 
>> <<< 
Pa. 
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Winter is Still With Us in Many Parts 


of America 


JESSIE TODD 


Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 


THE SECOND grade 
children painted snow pic- 
tures with ordinary school ink. 
The blue ink looked lovely on 
white paper for snow pictures. 
It went quickly for practice. 

Later the teacher told them 
that she would let them paint 
with white tempera paint on 
blue paper. That goes a little 
more slowly. 

Painting with brushes when 
you don’t draw pencil lines is 
like drawing with a brush. It is 
very good practice. Drawing 
is like playing on the piano in 
that one needs much practice in 
order to draw. 

In painting the people we 
began with their heads. We 
also began at the top when 
painting the evergreens. When 
painting the bare trees we be- 
gan at the bottom. 

We don’t make rules that 
you can never use a pencil to 
draw what you are going to 
paint. When making a com- 
plicated picture we use a pencil 
to make a plan. We find that 
it works better to have a plan. 
We don’t draw a lot of tiny 
little pencil things, though, for 
it would take too long to paint 
them and besides we do not 
have a lot of small brushes to 
paint tiny things. 

We like to practice some- 
times making simple pictures 
like these without drawing any 
lines. We really draw with the 
brush. 


| 
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Bill made it snowing. He made circles for snow flakes. 


~ 


— 


Christine used to live in Canada where people used snowshoes. She made 


herself on snowshoes. 
3) 


‘ 
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Karen made skaters. They are going fast so she made their backs bent, not 
straight. 
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One boy holds a snow ball. There 


are snowmen in the distance. 


Show Me How to Make People Sit 


JESSIE TODD 
Over and over the 


teacher hears, “I want my 
girl to sit. She looks as if she is 
standing. Please show me 
how.” 

Here are three results in 
grade 2 after the teacher tried 
to show them how. 

This is one of the hardest 
positions to teach primary chil- 
dren, because they are too 
small to draw lines in per- 
spective. Some of these points 
will help. 

If the legs are put in custom- 
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Sandra made a boy and girl skiing. 
The girl has a pole but the boy has 
learned to balance without one. 


John said, “‘This is my father in Jerry drew this while Dickie posed. 
summer, sitting outdoors reading. He said, “Often I sit with my hands 


on my book like this.”’ 
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ary poses it will not be neces- 
sary to draw perspective in the 
chair. 

The skirt has to be made ever 
so much shorter when a person 
sits, and it is very important to 
get the skirt to be near the 
seat of the chair. 

The teacher showed them 
how to draw a book by having 
a child stand at the front of 
the room and hold a book. 

It seems to be easy to draw 
people reading. Their eyes can 
be made with two simple 
curved lines. 

When children are trying 
something hard, such as people 
sitting, the teacher should lead 
them to a subject simple in de- 
tails. Drawing the hands hold- 
ing the book is easier than havy- 
ing hands and arms in other 
positions. 


Notice how Joe made her foot stick 
out under her skirt. A child posed 
for this position 
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Judy’s little girl has rosy cheeks 
and knees. 


Lucy gets more done than others 
so she had time to make other 
things in her picture. 


Mary made her little girl look very 
comfortable snuggled down in the 
chair. 


In my room at home I have a lamp. 
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Films for February 


(Audio -- Visual Aids in the Primary Grades) 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Tue COLD, snowy month of February when but 
few, if any, excursions or field trips can be enjoyed and 
the boys and girls must be kept indoors so many hours 
is an ideal time to use often the Sound Film Projector 
for Audio-Visual Aids. 

One primary grade used “Black Bear Twins,” an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film, as follows: Interest in 
the bear was aroused by the first showing of the film. 
Immediately after, the children were given an opportu- 
nity to re-tell the story of the film, “Black Bear Twins,” 
by writing a story in their own words or illustrating it 
with crayons, calcimine paint, or chalk. Some of the 
boys and girls used clay to model the bear cubs. Here 
is one of the stories — an unusually fine one written by 
a third grade girl. 

“Jane’s Story 

Jim and Alice were camping out with their father and 
mother.. One morning Alice spied some small tracks. 

“Look cried. “‘Aren’t these strange tracks! 
What kind of animal do you suppose has been along 
here?” 

“I don’t know,” said Jim. “I’ve never seen any like 
these before. Let’s call Daddy and ask him.” 

“Those are tracks of bear cubs. They are probably 
hungry and are looking for food,” said Mr. Thomas. 

“Oh, let’s feed them! What do we have that bears 
would eat?” asked Alice eagerly. 

“They like bacon. We might hang strips of it on 
branches low enough that baby bears can reach it,” 


answered her father, When the bears’ breakfast was~: 


ready the children hid and waited for the cubs. The 
bears must have smelled the bacon for it wasn’t long 
before they were grabbing it off the low branches 
hungrily. 

“‘Aren’t they cunning!” whispered Alice. “Let’s name 
them Teddy and Jenny.” Suddenly Jim sneezed and 
away went the cubs, frightened. 

“Oh, Jim!” exclaimed Alice. “You scared them 
away.” 

“I’m sorry, but I can’t help it if I sneeze, can I? 
Maybe they will come again tomorrow morning.” 

The next morning was such a beautiful day that the 
Thomas family ate their breakfast out of doors. The 
little bears watched them from behind trees, but they 
were not seen by the children or their parents. 

“It’s such a perfect morning let’s leave the dishes 
just this once and go exploring,” said Father. 

“Oh, yes, please, Mother,” begged Alice. ‘And 
maybe we will find the bear cubs.” 

As soon as they were out of sight Teddy and Jenny 
decided that they would have their breakfast. Teddy 
tried to get up on one of the chairs, but it tumbled over. 
However, the cubs didn’t need chairs, but stood on 
their hind legs and ate everything left on the plates. 


Jenny finished all the bacon scraps while Teddy helped 
himself to the strawberry jam; but they pulled off the 
table cloth, finally pushed over the table, and broke 
some of the dishes. They didn’t mean to do any harm, 
though. 

Breakfast over, the bears began to play in the way 
they like best ——- wrestling. Then they snooped around 
the camp and Jenny found a blanket to play with and 
got tangled up in it. Teddy found a ball, which he 
rolled until he punched a hole in it and the air all went 
out. At last the cubs thought they had better run back 
to the safe woods. 

They were still hungry, though, so they sniffed 
around an old hollow tree and smelled honey. Teddy 
climbed the tree to the hive and with his paw tore 
open the contb. The bees swarmed out, stung Teddy, 
and chased him down the tree. The bee stings hurt 
him so much that he ran to a mud puddle to get relief. 
He plastered the mud over his nose to soothe it. 

Then the bear cubs started out for the camp again, 
but when they saw Jim and Alice they rushed to the 
lake and jumped in. 

“I didn’t know bears could swim,” said Alice. 

“Yes. Look, they are swimming straight across the 
lake. Now they are running into the woods.” 

“They are hiding from us,”’ sighed Alice, and added 
hopefully, “but I’m sure our twins will come back 
tomorrow.” —By Jane Walker — 3A 


Another day the aim of showing the film again was to 
see what science facts the class could get from it. Some 
of the science learnings from the movie follow. 

A bear cub is the most human of all children of the 
woods. 

Bears are very fond of honey and bacon. 


The bear’s legs are short and thick; feet, five-toed, 
have long sharp claws. In walking, bears lift both feet 
on one side of the body at the same time. This causes 
them to wobble from one side to the other. Bears have 
a habit of walking in each other’s tracks. 


The head of the bear resembles that of a dog, but is 
flatter across the forehead and less prominent below 
the small, rounding ears. 


The teeth are very blunt and more fitted for grinding 
than those of most flesh-eating animals. 


The boys and girls then eagerly looked through books 
and magazines at school, at home, and at the branch 
library for pictures and more information about the 
bear. With the teacher’s help they found out more 
science facts. 

Most bears hibernate during the winter. The fat 
which they have stored up during the fall keeps them 
warm. It serves as a woolen blanket. The cubs are 
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born while the mother is hibernating. She does not 
awaken. 

At birth a bear cub is a very immature baby. The 
mother may weigh 300 to 400 pounds; one of her cubs 
weighs less than a pound. As a rule he is about eight 
inches long and covered with short, brown velvety 
hair. He is more than a month old before his eyes open. 
Bear cubs are said to cry like human babies. The cubs 
stay with their mother until they are about two years 
old. 

Some kinds of bears: 

Black Bear — Range in color from whitish-brown to 
coal-black. Some are brown or cinnamon colored. Not 
a large bear; five feet long, a big size for him to attain. 

Polar Bear — A great creamy-white bear with a long 
body, long pointed head, slender limbs, and large feet 
with pads on paws so it can run on ice without falling. 

Grizzly Bear — Grizzlies are massive; have broad 
heads and powerful bodies; among largest bears. Range 
in color from reddish-brown to hoary gray. Hunters 
class them by color as “‘cinnamons,”’ “silver-tips,’” and 
“grizzlies.” 

Alaskan Brown Bear. 

Other subjects were correlated with the study of 
“The Bear.” They read charts on the subject matter 
presented, progress of the unit, animal poems, their 
own original bear stories and poems and Completion 
Seatwork. 


Related reading from books done by boys and girls 
follows:— 


The Black Bear cubs — that they will have break- 
ast. 
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Story, “Bear Cubs” from Baby Animals; “The Bear 
Sleeps All Winter” and ‘“The Circus” from Round the 
Year; and The Bear Twins. ‘““The Black Bears” from 
Visits Here and There, Second Reader; ‘““The Bear and 
the Children” and “The Bear Picnic’ from Elson 
Reader, Book Two. 

“Mother Bear and Her Babies” from Cordts New 
Path in Reading, Two; The Circus Book by Laura 
Roundtree Smith. 

Ask Mr. Bear by Marjorie Flack. 

Circus Fun by Smart. 

“The Circus,” ‘““True Animal Stories,” and ‘‘In the 
Forest” from Stories for Every Day, Second Reader, 

The teacher read to them the story of “Johnny 
Bear’’ from Lives of the Hunted, Biography of a Grizzly 
by Seton, and ““Teddy Bear and the Mud Pie Mask.” 

Also Jimmy; the Story of a Black Bear Cub by Baynes, 
and the poems: “Big Black Bear” from the Here and 
Now Story Book, “Little Brown Bear” by Alice Wilkins, 
and “Big and Little Bear.” 

The class enjoyed the picture books: Wild Life, 
Animals At the Zoo, and Af the Circus. 

For Rhythm work the children walked to music as 
bears walk (wobbling) and played the singing game, 
‘Animals in the Zoo.” 

They sang “The Bear” from The Song Primer and 
“The Circus Parade” from Elementary ‘Music. 

In Health, Citizenship, and Safety classes they learned: 

Bears are never safe pets’ except when very tiny. 

For their own safety the mother bear’ is Very strict 


Teddy Bear climbs a tree to get some honey. 
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with her cubs and insists that they stay c olose to her. If 
they do not they are punished. 

,. The mother bear takes good care of her children. 
She keeps them with her until they are two years old, 
which is longer than many animals take care of their 
young. 

Another film, “‘Animals of the Zoo” was shown and 
enjoyed in connection with this. The boys and girls 
saw how bears in the zoo are fed and cared for. , 

Completion Seatwork, THE BEAR 
. Fill in the blanks with the correct words from the list 
below:— 
1. Bears walk in each other's 
when they walk in deep snow. 
2. Bears have » ———— legs. 
_ 3. Most bears sleep during the 
_ 4. A bear cub weighs less than a 
born. 
5. Cubs stay with their mothers until they are about 
years old. 
6. Bears are never safe pets except when they are 
very ——— 
7. The polar bene are very good 
8. In walking, bears lift feet on one side of the 
body at the same time. This makes them ———_-. 
9. Bears cannot draw in their’claws as do. 
10, Bears are fond of ————— and 


This helps 


when it is 


A First Grade child made this crayon drawing: “Bear 
Cuhes like to play.” 


I Never Catch Cold 
Three Little Kittens 
Elephants 

The Fireman 

The Passenger Train 
The Policeman 


cats, swimmers, wobble, two, tiny, honey, 


bacon, both, 
short 


tracks, winter, 


In a similar way, other films especially suitable for 
the primary grades in February may be shown and 


studied :— 
Care of Pets 
Joan Avoids 


As A carving medium, soap 
is perhaps one of the most satisfac- 
tory materials, since it is easily 
worked and lends itself well to al- 
most any design except those with 
long thin projections away from the 
mass. 

To prepare the soap, scrape the 
flat side until a perfectly smooth and 
even working surface is presented. 
Remove any raised lettering or 
ridges on the surface of the soap. 

Plan a figure whose profile out- 
line will fit on the flat side of the 


cake. Lay out the profile on a piece 
of paper. Cut it out and arrange it 
the 


on smooth side of the soap. 


thick, pound, 


A Cold 


Some states make provision for the free use of films. 


To find out if your state is one of these, you might 


write to the State Health department and the State 
Safety department, Educational division. Films may 


be rented from the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebr. or purchased from the Holley School Supply Co., 
100 E. Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


Carving in Soap 


ELMA WALTNER 


With a sharpened pencil ,go around 
the outline of the figure. Remove 
the paper pattern and with a paring 
knife, cut away the suplus soap to 
within one fourth inch of the outline 
of the figure. This cutting away may 
be done by cutting out larger chunks 
but when it is removed, cutting 
away to the actual outline and the 
shaping of the figure must be done 
slowly, cutting away a little at a 
time and turning the figure often 
as the work progresses so that the 
entire figure is worked down rather 
than working down one _ section 
entirely before starting on another 
part. 

Finish the details, using a knife, 


round toothpick or a nutpick as 
tools whichever best fits the needs 
of the part on which work is being 
done. 

After the carving is completed, 
polish the carving by rubbing the 
carving all over with a paper napkin, 
then the finger tips of the fingers. 
The soap polishes more nicely if it 
is allowed to dry a day or two after 
carving, before polishing. Models 
may be colored, if desired, by using 
common water colors. 

The designs on the following page 
show the steps in making a rabbit, 
which is one of childhood’s most 
popular characters. 
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CARVING IN SOAP 


LAY OUT PATTERN ON SOAP 


ROUGHLY CUT TO SHAPE 


FRONT VIEW 
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Elma Waltner 


CUT OUT, LEAVING 1/4" OF 
SOAP AROUND FIGURE 


ROUND OFF CORNERS, ADD 
DETAILS AND POLISH 


FIGURE ON BASE 


ROUND 
TOOTHPICK 


HANDY TOQLS FOR SOAP CARVING 
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Pot-Holder Sue 


It’s Different and It’s Useful! 
EDVINA CAHILL 


Por-notper Sue makes a 
very attractive Christmas gift for 
mother. The directions are so sim- 
ple your youngsters can actually en- 
joy making this gift. In addition, 
mother will love it, not only because 
of the thought which prompted its 
making, but because of it practic- 
ability and general usefulness. 

Very few materials are needed, so 
the cost is less than nominal. Oil 
cloth is the only thing the youngsters 
will have to buy. School supplies 
take care of fasteners, paste and 
paper. 

Have the children collect. paper 
carton rolls for several weeks prior 
to the art lesson. (They are obtained 
from wax-paper, toilet-paper, and 
paper towel tubes). Two (approxi- 
mately three and seven and one- 
half inches in length) are necessary 
for each pot-holder hanger. Oil 
cloth, paints, paper fasteners (three) 
and three brass hangers conclude the 
cequisites. Fig. 1. 

Directions: 

Cut a hole in the center (of the top 
side only) of the large paper tube. 
The hole must be just large enough 
to hold the smaller tube lightly. Be 
careful about the cutting, for if the 
insertion is too large the upright 
tube will be ‘wobbly.’ As a result, 
the large roll will have to be dis- 
carded and a new one used. A 
timely warning to the children on 
this point will save many a paper 
tube, and eliminate wasted time and 
energy. The easiest and best method 


is to hold one roll on the other, draw 
around the outside of it with a sharp 
pencil. Then cut carefully along the 
line with a knife. (Fig. 2). 

Face: 

Cover the small tube with white 
drawing paper. Fill the top of it with 
hard-packed cotton or paper so that 
it extends a little above the top. 
This will act as the top of the head. 

Next paint the eyes, nose, mouth 
and hair on the top (below the in- 
serted cotton) of the paper tube. 
Fig. 3. 

Shellacing is optional (two coats 
are required if it is decided to use 
this process), although it does retard 
dirt and dust gathering. Do not 
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insert the tube into the large one yet. 
Cloth: 

Now measure the oil-cloth so that 
it will cover the large paper roll. 
Fig. 4. Cut a hole in the center of 
the cloth (directly over the hole in 
the tube) so that the small tube may 
be pushed through it into its place 
in the big one. 

Tuck the back part of the oil- 
cloth around the roll and in at the 
sides. It may have to be cut a little 
to make it fit. 

If the oil-cloth is a solid color a 
design may be painted on with oil 
paints. However, a figured, checked, 
or otherwise decorated material 
takes care of this problem as it al- 
ready has its ornamentation. It is 
advisable to suggest to the children 
that they buy oil-cloth with colors 
that will harmonize with their moth- 
er’s kitchen. 

Some youngsters prefer using the 
wrong side of the material and use 
scraps of the right side for decora- 
tions. 

Hat: 

Cut a piece of oil-cloth about five 
inches long and 3% inches wide. 
Turn down at point A-B-Fig. 5 and 
cut along the dotted lines C-D-E. 
Now fold until A-B are together. 
Fasten them together with a paper 
fastener. Place the hat on the head, 
fastening it at the ears with paper 
fasteners. Fig. 6. 

At last the time has come to put 
the two rolls together! Push the 
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small roll with the hat, hair, and 
face into the hole in the large tube 
(which is covered with oil-cloth). 
Collar: 

Cut another piece of oil-cloth like 
Fig. 7. The circle is the same size 
as all the others that have been 
made. Cut along the dotted line 
and paste the collar around the neck 
of Sue. 

Finally, take three brass hangers 
and force them through the oil- 
cloth and tube (front) at equal dis- 
tances from each other. On them 
hang the pot-holders. 

How is Pot-Holder Sue going to 
be attached to the wall? Use thumb 


For a Washington’s birthday 
party a strip of colonial paper dolls 
will help decorate your table. Use 
white drawing paper — a strip 
10” x 6” will make four of the size 
shown. Fold first through vertical 
center; fold again as in No. 3 (each 
outer half is folded back on itself.) 


tacks at either end of the long tube, 
pressing them through the back and 
into the wall. Remove the short 
“head” tube and press another 
thumb tack through the middle 
section of the long roll and into the 
wall. Replace the “‘head.”’ 

A second way is to make one small 
hole on each side of the long roll at 
the back. Braid two thin pieces of 
oil-cloth and push one end through 
the hole. Pull the braid to the end of 
the tube and tie a large knot in it. 
Pull braid back again and the knot 
will keep the braid from slipping 
through. Repeat this procedure with 
the second braid on the opposite 


Colonial Paper Dolls 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


The pattern will just fit this out- 
side folding. Hands must touch 
edges to keep the dolls together. 
Cut all out. 

Use water color for painting; put 
a scarlet rim on hat; paint rest of 
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side. Tie the ends together in a 
bow. Slip the braid over a hanger 
on the wall and put Pot-Holder Sue 
to work. 


Pupils who are “handy with the 
needle” may even want to make the 
pot-holders. Old pieces of bath tow- 
els (several thicknesses) are quite 
suitable. Finish them with colored 
tape. Various hued threads provide 
a colorful pattern if crossed and re- 
crossed (via a sewing machine) over 
the holder. Any youngsters who are 
adept at crochet work will take 
great delight in crocheting simple 
pot-holders to complete this gift. 


hat blue, also coat and trousers. 
Shoes and hair-bows are _ black. 
Stockings, vest and lace ruffles are 
left white. ‘“‘Stipple’’ the lace (not 
with pen-point). 

hands pale orange. 


Color face and 
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Home Unit 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 
(Continued from the January issue) 


The Social Studies Unit “The Home” Was Correlated With All the Other First Grade Subjects 


READING 


THE HOME 


Charts about walks to observe houses; about kinds 
of houses; about rooms in the house. 


. Other Types of Reading: 


Telling story with flash cards 
Bulletin Board 
Informal Tests — Example 


Vocabulary: 


His house The baby girl 
Her rabbit’s house Nancy 

house There is 

her something 
came home in the basket 
came the basket 
ran after by the door 
a barn Mr. Tilly 
Away ran Mrs. Tilly 

I live in the house 
The three pigs in 

made homes She found 
the twins the baby boy 
Tommy 


OUR HOUSE 


to 


(See Construction) 

Charts 
About plans for the rooms of the house 
Progress of activity chart 
Other types of Reading: 
Bulletin and blackboard work as: 

We need orange crates. 

Who can bring some? 

We will make the roof Monday. 

Mr. Bruns will help us. 

Jerry and Bobby made the shutters. 
Reading about houses from the pre-primers. 
Informal tests -- Example: Children asked to draw a 
circle around certain words as teacher pronounced 
them: 


1. house Go Daddy ball Jump 
2.. made boy blue good red 
. Vocabulary: 
We will make play 
We are willing a picture 
We made the roof 
made the windows 
We will the door 
We for our playhouse 
out of the house the table 
into the house the chairs 


play house 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


One of the simplest kinds of homes was brought in — 
a robin’s nest. Also a trap door spider’s home. The 
children realized that every bird, animal, and insect, 
as well as man, has a home of some kind. From the 
bird’s nest they discussed different kinds of homes: 
the hollow tree for the squirrel, the cave for the bear 
and so on, 


Stories: 


“The Three Pigs,”’ “The Three Bears,” ““Dust Under 
the Rug.” 


“How the Home Was Built,” from Mother Stories — 
Lindsay. 

“The Sheep and the Pig Who Set Up Housekeep- 
ing,” from Told Under the Green Umbrella — Gil- 
kison. 

“Peggy and Peter’ -- Towsley. 
“The Poppy Seed Cakes” -- Clark. 


“Budulinek”’ — teacher’s collection, 


Ten Cent Books: Little Housekeepers 
The House That Jack Built 
The Farm Twins — Lucy Fitch Perkins, 
(The children were so intensely interested in the twin 
babies. Naney and Tommy, the family life of the 
Tilly’s, and their home, that it was decided to build 
and furnish a house for the Tilly family.) 


Planning for our house. 


Discussion of what we must have to make our house 
as we have planned. 
Reports upon what each child could bring. 


Stories: 
“Who Ate the Dollie’s Dinner?” 
“The Fairy Who Came To Our House,” from For 
the Children’s Hour — Bailey. 


Poems: 
“Inside Houses” 
“Apartment Houses” 
“In the City” all from J Live in a City by Tippet. 
“The Wrong House’ and “Rice Pudding,” A. A. 
Milne. 
“The Cupboard,” Walter de la Mare. 


In 
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ART AND MUSIC 
Art — 
Easel paintings of the bird’s home, the squirrel’s 
home, the dog’s home, the pig’s home, and finally, 
the baby’s home. 
Made many illustrations from the experiences of the 
Tilly family. 


Music — 
“Mother’s Knives and Forks” (Finger Play). 
“The Little Housewife”? (Sang to the children). 
Rhythm — “The Bird’s Nest”? (Children play it as 
teacher sings). 
These three songs are all focad in Songs of the Child 
World — Gaynor. 


Art — 
Pictures of the house at its different stages of con- 
struction. 
Made a “House Book”’ which was kept in the house. 
Made pictures of the furniture which they con- 
structed. 
Painted shingles for the roof. 
Cut designs for rugs, cushions, and table covers. 
Cut Mother Goose pictures for silhouette border for 
house. 
Drew pictures of the house to send to a sick child. 


Art — 
The tree was decorated with ornaments and stars 
cut from oaktag and painted silver, macaroni which 
had been painted blue and yellow and strung, and 
popcorn (popped at school) and cranberries strung 
together. 


Music — 
Christmas songs: 
“A Letter to Santa Claus” 
“Merry Christmas” 
“Once Unto the Shepherds” 
— Gaynor I 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dramatic Play — 
The children were given two dolls, Nancy and Tom- 


my, and were very happy playing the activities of 
the twins. 


Manuscript Writing — 
We have twins. 


Health — Clean hands 
Before eating. 
After using toilet. 
To handle books. 
To play with the new twin dolls. 
(An effort was made to build up certain attitudes 
toward health which would carry over into the home.) 


Manuscript Writing — 
Each day a sentence was written about the construc- 


tion of the house. These were used in the House 
Book. 


Numbers — 
Used yard stick to determine location and size of the 
house. 
Measuring and cutting accurately in the construc- 
tion and furnishing the house. 
During the work the children gained an understand- 
ing of the following: square, round, heavier, larger 
than, smaller than, etc. 


Dramatic Play — 
Work of the carpenter, painter, and so on. 
Played the role of each member of the house — also 
the postman, policeman, iceman, milkman. 
Played the twins’ birthday party. 


ASSEMBLY 

Christmas poems. 

Answered questions of guests regarding the home. 

Told mothers that we intended to use our Christmas 
tree for the birds; that we planned to bring bread, 
vegetables, fruit, grain, and suet for the birds. Then we 
would observe the birds eating the food. 


A Play by the First Grade 
From THE FARM TWINS by Lucy Fitch Perkins 


(Worked ont during the Activity Pertods) 


THE TWINS 
In the play are: Mr. and Mrs. Tilly 
The Twins, Nancy and Tommy 
The cat, Amanda 
The dog, Nick 
Scene I 
Place: In the back yard by the clothes line. 


Time: An afternoon in June. 
Mrs. Tilly: (taking the clothes off the line) Oh, dear 


me, all these clothes are so big. They are all for big 
people. Mr. Tilly isa big man. | am big. I wish I had 
some little clothes on my line. Now all the clothes are 
in the basket. I’m going to put my best quilt on top of 
all the other clothes. (Sitting down on a block by the 
woodpile) If 1 had a little boy Ud knit little socks for 
him. I would hang them on the line in a row. If T had a 
little girl ’'d make Jittle clothes for her, too. I'd make 
aprons with little pockets in them. How nice they’d 
look hanging on the clothesline in a row. Oh, I wish we 
had a little girl or a little boy! 
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Scene IT 

Time: Evening of the same day. 

Place: The Tilly kitchen. (Mr. and Mrs. Tilly are 
reading. Amanda, the cat, is sitting by the fire 
washing her face. Nick, the dog, is lying by the 
fire.) 

Nick: (sitting up in a hurry) Bow wow, bow wow, 
bow wow! 

Mrs. Tilly: What can be the matter with Nick? 

Mr. Tilly: Sh-h-h-. He thought he heard a noise. I 
hear it too. 

Mrs. Tilly: What can it be? It can’t be the cat, for 
we have only one cat. There she is by the fire washing 
her face. 

Mr. Tilly: It sounds as if it comes from the door. 

Mrs. Tilly: Let’s go to the door and see. (They go to 
the door, open it, and look out.) 

Mrs. Tilly: Here’s my clothes basket. How did it get 
here? Did you bring it? 

Mr. Tilly: No, I haven’t touched it. 

Mrs. Tilly: I left it in the yard by the clothesline for 
you to bring in. 


VII. Evaluation and Outcomes of the Home Unit 

This was an ideal unit of work for beginning first 
grade, for it was so very rich in “leading on” interests, 
As the work progressed there was always evidence that 
new interests were growing in the children. The teach- 
er and the children built up ideas together, each offering 
suggestions. The natural play interests as well as the 
intellectual interests of the children, were stimulated. 
All were alive in the fullest sense of the word, and happy 
in their work. 

The activity’s gripping interests and varied experi- 
ences added to the further development of the child in: 


A. Habits 
1. Of planning 
2. Assuming responsibility 
3. Knowing when help is needed and where to 
look for help 


Words actually learned through the activity were: 


A b 
are Baby blue 
a ball Bobby 
at boy bread 
and big butter 
an brown bed 
am Betty bow-wow 
apple black barn 
after birds birthday 
away basket box 
brother 

c d 

city came dog 


can cups doll 
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Mr. Tilly: Well, I never! 

Nick: Bow wow, Bow wow, Bow wow -ow-ow-ow— 

Mrs. Tilly: There’s that noise again. Listen, it comes 
from the basket. It’s moving! 

Mr. Tilly: What’s moving? 

Mrs. Tilly: The quilt in the basket. 

Mr. Tilly: Let’s bring the basket in the kitchen and 
find out what it is. (They pick up the basket.) It’s 

Mrs. Tilly: (looking in the basket) It’s a baby! 

Mr. Tilly: Well, I never! 

Mrs. Tilly: (hugging the baby) A real live baby! 

Nick: (going over to the basket) Bow, wow, bow, 
wow! 

Mr. Tilly: (looking in basket) It’s still wiggling! Well, 
I never! Two of them! A little boy and a little girl! 
(picking up other baby) One for you and one for me! 
Look! There’s a tag on yours. 

Mrs. Tilly: There’s a tag on yours, too. It says, “Her 
name is Nancy.” And mine says, “His name is 
Tommy.” 

Mr. Tilly: Well, I never! —-——— 


Expressing courtesy 

Exercising self-control 

Meeting problems squarely 

Practicing cleanliness and other habits 
promoting good health 

8. Being thrifty in use of material and in use 
of time 


B. Skills 

1. Ability to work together — held laths for 
each other, held boards, and brought nails. 

2. Growth in ability to handle materials and 
tools properly. The real experiences the 
children enjoyed in handling wood, tools, 
clay, and paint, helped them to gain power 
and some degree of skill in expressing them- 
selves through these materials. 

3. A reading vocabulary. 


come cookies dinner 
car chains Dick 
chicks candy door 
cow cat dishes 
cake colored 

e h 
eat girl here 
eggs get home 

f good morning he 
fun good-bye has 
found grandmother house 
father go had 
farm good have 
find hide 
for 
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rabbit 
run 

red 
rocking 
roof 
Tan 


kittens 


little 
look 
live 


like 


on 
out 
of 
old 
oh 
one 


see 
said 


sleepy 
some 


school 


sh! 


Tommy 
there 
three 


this 


up 


AV/, 


m 
Mew 

Mr. Tilly 
Mrs. Tilly 
made 
making 
mother 
milkman 
my 

moo 
make 


p 
pig 
picture 
play 
postman 
plates 
party 

put 
playhouse 


saw 
squirrel 
something 
she 
sister 
sheep 


too 

tree 
thank you 
table 
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wake up will where 
we was want 
went wagon with 
window who white 


what 


C. Appreciations and Attitudes 

1. Favorable attitude toward high standards 
of work and behavior 
Eagerness to learn 
Cooperation whether a leader or not 
Desire to excel own records of improvement 
Sympathy 
Respect for the rights of others 
. Responsibility for work well done 
Pride and joy in achievement 


WN 


VII. Probable Follow-up Work 

The boys and girls will probably be interested in 
continuing the Home Activity — going on with the new 
experiences of the farm twins, Nancy and Tommy, their 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Tilly, Amanda, the cat, and 
Nick, the dog. As the twins grow older, their experi- 
ences will be more like those of the first-grade children. 
In February the children will, no doubt, like to plan 
Nancy and Tommy’s Valentine party and construct a 
mail box for the house. They will also enjoy Easter 
and May Day with the twins. 

Like all other homes, this first-grade house will be in 
need of almost constant repair work. The large rug on 
the floor has worn out and the lamp was accidentally 
broken; so the children will likely suggest that these be 
replaced. The house may need to be papered and paint- 
ed during spring housecleaning days. 

In March the children will enjoy constructing win- 
dow boxes and planting seeds in them. The activities of 
the Farm Twins may lead to the study of the Farm, for 
when the warm spring days come, the boys and girls 
will naturally become interested in growing things and 
all life out of doors, 


Candlemas Day 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


A woodchuck is so curious 


He simply has to know 


Just what the weather may be 


On Candlemas Day; so 


He pops his head above his hole; 


If cloudy, Spring is near; 


But if it’s bright, cold sunshine, 


That winter will stay, is clear! 
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Lessons in Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Valentine Day 
(Reading Lesson) 


NM 
Here comes the postman. M 
He has a big bag over his shoulder. T 
He stops at each house. S 
( 
I hope he stops at my house. 
Yes, he is coming up the walk. T 
**Good morning, Mr. Postman.”’ T 
**Good morning, little friend.’’ 
‘*Here is a valentine for you.’’ It 
SOMETHING TO DO 
Making Valentines 
Home made valentines can be pretty and inexpensive. An old wallpaper book will supply 
enough flowers for hundreds of valentines. Hearts cut from bright red construction paper, small 
lace paper doilies, a few sheets of regular drawing paper, paste and scissors are the materials 
needed. Children will work out interesting, original valentines with only a little guidance. ws 
Names and Addresses we 
This is a good time to review the names of the streets in the school district. If a valentine 
box is constructed in school, children should practice writing or printing the names of the chil- ” 
dren. Good lessons in writing can be motivated this way. f 
Ol 
Review Origin of Valentine Day no 
Valentine was supposed to be a man who wrote kind notes to people who were ill. These 
were called valentines. After his death, people began sending notes to each other. Finally 2 
day was set apart and called Saint Valentine’s Day. (This is only supposition.) 
WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
| am small and pretty. I come in February. wa 
I have red hearts on me. Children love me. hs 
I am pasted in a little lace paper doily. Grown ups like me, too. ai 
I say “I Love You.” I bring them sweet messages. 
What am I? What am I? on 
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Post Riders 


(Reading Lesson) 

Many many years ago there were no 
postmen. 

Mail was carried on horseback. 

The carrier was called ‘*The Post 
Rider.”’ 

Sometimes mail carried this way was 
called ‘*The Pony Express.’’ 

The mail was carried in saddle bags. 

Letters were not put in envelopes. 

The paper was folded and sealed with 
sealing wax. 

It sometimes took six weeks to send a 
letter from one city to another. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


In the early days our country had no paved streets nor highways. Mud was often deep 
and in winter snow drifts were high. Very little mail was sent. The few letters that were sent 
were put in a saddle bag. ‘These bags were hung over the back of the horse in front of the rider. 

When the rider arrived at a city he went to an inn. Here the mail was spread out over a 
large table. People came to see whether they had any mail. Sometimes a letter was never called 


for. The person who received the letter must pay for it. The one who wrote the letter paid 
nothing. 


STORY HOUR 


Benjamin Franklin was one of the early post masters. He had mail delivered once every week. This 
was a great improvement over the earlier service. Newspapers were also delivered. Only a few news- 
papers were printed at that time. People gathered around in the inns to hear the paper read. Not all 
the people could read and there was not enough time to pass the paper around. A good reader read it 
out loud to the group. 

Benjamin Franklin printed a paper of his own. It was called ‘‘The Pennsylvania Gazette.”’ It was 


one of the best papers printed at that time. Remember the name of Benjamin Franklin. He was a 
great American. 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Our Postoffice 
(Reading Lesson) 


Th 
Our postoffice is in a large building. In 
It is a government building. UTES POST orice He 
Mail trucks bring mail in and take He 
mail out. 
Ru 
Many people work at the postoffice. | 
Some sort the mail. | Ea 
Some cancel the stamps. | Th 
Some sell the stamps, envelopes and , 
postcards. \ Th 
Some people register letters. a 
SOMETHING TO DO Ru 
How Mail Is Sent 
Discuss the ways mail is sent today and delivered. Encourage the children to make up the 
list from their own experience. —_ 
3y train, by airplane, in trucks, by automobile, by various kinds of vehicles and on foot by SO ¢ 
the mail carrier. 
How Mail Is Paid For 
Kinds and prices of stamps. Bring in cancelled stamps—1 cent, 2 cent, 3 cent, 5 cent, 
13 cent and higher denomination if possible. 
Discuss how each stamp is used. Explain parcel post packages. 
Price of government postal card. No 
Make Chart of Stamps dres 
Let this collection of stamps continue for some time. By watching for different size of ered 
stamps used on parcel post packages a surprisingly large collection can be made. 
safe 


Visit a Postoffice 
If possible visit a large postoffice. See the cancelling machine, the various windows where 
money orders, government bonds, postal savings and stamps are sold and where mail is registered. 
Help children realize that all these workers are employed by our government. Everything is 
safe, orderly and business like. , 
Learn about the mail trains, collection boxes and the mail storage boxes. Read the hourg get | 
of collection on some of the collection boxes. : 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Rural Delivery 
(Reading Lesson) 


The postman walks in the city. 
In the country he has to drive. 
He may drive an automobile. 
He has to go many miles. 


Rural families put up mail boxes by 
the highway. 
Each box has a name printed on it. 


The mail carrier puts the mail in the 
boxes. 


The people can get their mail each 
week day. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Rural Delivery 
Mail is sent to the nearest city and delivered into the country by certain routes. Route 1 
carries mail in one direction. Route 2 in another direction. Route 3 in a third direction and 
so on until all the country area is covered. 


Mail comes addressed something like this— 


Mr. John Brown 
Route 2 or No. 2 (either is correct) 


Superior, Nebraska 


This means that John Brown lives near Superior on Route No. 2. When the mail for Route 
No. 2 is all collected, the rural carrier starts out. He stops at each mail box where mail is ad- 
dressed and carefully places the mail in the box. In most sections of the country mail is deliv- 
ered every day except Sundays and holidays. 

In the winter time the farmers help clear the highways so that the mail carrier can get through 
safely. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS 


1. John bought 2 three cent stamps. How much did John pay for them? 


2. Mary bought 5 one cent stamps. She gave the postmaster a dime. How much change should she 
get back? 


3. Fred sent a letter by airmail and special delivery. How much did it cost Fred to send the letter? 
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Meaningful Seat Work 


A Picture Collection of Foreign Lands 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Reading travel books, magazine and newspaper articles, and stories about people of far-away lands 
is one way of learning about our distant neighbors. Making a collection of pictures that show how 
these people live is another good way to understand them better. Would you like to find pictures 
to describe certain scenes described in books? One way to describe whether or not to include any 
picture in your collection is to ask yourself the question, “‘Does this picture help me to know about 
people in my own and far away countries and to understand them?” Your classmates will help 
you to decide the best places to hunt for pictures. In collecting pictures be careful not to tear them 
from books, magazines or papers unless you own them or have the permission of the owner. 

Below are given a list of books about different countries. Can you find at least one picture for each 
country? As soon as your collection of pictures for any country is finished, you may wish to lend it 


to some other class or to put it up in your own classroom, library or corridor, 


STORIES OR AMERICA AND HER NEIGHBORS 


1. “Stories of Great Americans”? by Edward Eggleston. This is a book of stories about George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln and other great Americans. We could suggest a picture of Washington or 
Lincoln. Or you might be able to find a picture of George’s pony, or Abe before the fire reading one of 


the books he had borrowed. 


Can you think of any other pictures of George Washington or Lincoln that you might look for? 


Name them here: 


2. **The Dutch Twins” by Lucy F. Perkins. This is a story of some Dutch twins, Kit and Kat. It 


tells interesting stories of how Kit fell in the water and his grandfather had to pull him out. While his 


clothes were drying, they buried him in the sand? 
Do you know other stories of Dutch children? Name them here: 
Can you find pictures of a Dutch windmill, of a Dutch house? What other pictures of Dutch life 
would be interesting for your collection? Name them here: (The first has been done for you.) 


A. Dutch Tulip Garden 


3. ‘Stories of the Red Children,’’ by Dorothy Brooks. This story tells how the little red children 
liked to play by the river side. They liked to watch the sun shine on the mountains. 


What other stories do you know about Indian children? 


Make a list of six things that you could look for in Indian pictures: 


Can you draw a picture of an Indian tepee? 
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4. “Eskimo Stories,’”? by Mary E. Smith. You will like the part of this story that tells how the 


Eskimo family floated out to sea on a cake of ice. It tells, too, of thrilling adventures with the bears. 


Can you make a picture of an igloo with the snow and ice and Northern Lights as background? 


What stories of Eskimos do you already know? What suggestions have you in mind in looking for Eskimo 


‘ ¢ 


5. *‘Overall Boys in Switzerland,” by Grover. This story will tell you of some overall boys who crossed 
the Atlantic to visit Switzerland. It will give you exciting adventures of the goats and of mountain life. 


Can you name three things you know about Switzerland? 


orge 
1e of What pictures of Switzerland do you think could be most interesting?.................4. coccee 
) 6. ‘‘Jataka Tales of India’ by Ellen Babbit. This is a story of the great and mysterious land of India. 
for? ' It tells of monkeys and crocodiles and other strange beasts and birds. 
Can you find pictures of any of the animals and birds that live in India? What kind of trees do they 
have in this far-away country? 
7" In what kind of houses do they live? How do the people dress? These questions should help you 
it. 
; in looking for your pictures. 
e his 
7. **Wonders of the Jungle,’’ by Prince Sarath Ghosh. In all of the jungle stories we find interesting 
tricks done by the elephants. This book tells how one of the elephants gave himself a bath. What other 
stories of the jungle do you know? What very famous book was written by Ruyard Kipling? ............ 
h life What pictures of jungle life do you think will be most interesting for your collection? 
Can you name four animals you would find in the jungle? 
ldren 


8. **Stories of Pioneer Life,’’ by Florence Bass. This story is about Indians and Pilgrims and how 
they learned to do things together. What other stories do you know about the early pioneer life of this 


country? 


Here are some ideas for your pictures of pioneer life. Can you add to them? 


Going to church Building the House Making Soap 
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Democracy’s Children 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


The Truly Great 


For reading and discussion: 


This is the month of famous birthdays here in America. It is the month when our teachers tell 
us stories of great men and of great events. We are very proud of the men and women who have made 
our country what it is. All over this world live boys and girls who are just as proud of their great men 
as we are of ours. A very famous Greek philosopher once said, “I am a citizen, not of Athens or Greece, 
but of the world.”’ Today, these words have very great meaning. You are the future citizens of America. 


In order to be a really great citizen, we must think of ourselves as part of all mankind everywhere. 


Below are paragraphs about great people or great deeds. Can you read them over carefully. Then 


find the name of the famous person or place that matches the paragraph? 


1. This man was born in a log cabin in Hodgenville, Kentucky in 1809. He worked very hard to learn 
to read and write. He became an outstanding fighter for the peoples’ rights, particularly the slaves 


of the South. Later, he became President of the United States. 


2. A little Italian boy was interested in the electrical waves that pass through the air. He thor- 


oughly believed that some day messages could be sent from one place to another. He sent the first 


message across the Atlantic in December, 1901. 


3. In 1903, two very famous brothers took a trip from Kitty Hawk Beach, North Carolina, in an 


old glider which they themselves had built. It was neither a long nor a smooth trip but it proved that 


man could fly. 


4, No doubt, you belong to the American Red Cross. Through a woman’s courage to care for the 


wounded during the Civil War, the American Red Cross was founded in 1882, 


TRULY GREAT NAMES 


Wilbur and Orville Wright Abraham Lincoln 


Clara Barton Gugliemo Marconi 
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5. We owe to this man many of our comforts of life. Without him, we may never have had our 


telephones, our radio and our moving pictures. He, too, was born in the month of February. 


6. This boy was born in Brooklyn, New York, in 1858 and was named after a very distinguished 
president. His people came to America from Holland bringing with them a Dutch name. This name 
was given to the family many years before because of their bravery in battle. The boy lived up to the 


name of his parents. He succeeded in building one of our most famous canals which connects the 


Atlantic with the Pacifie Ccean. 


7. He was born in Boston in 1735. He worked as a goldsmith in his father’s shop. He became a great 


patriot. On April 18, 1775, he took a very famous ride from Boston to Lexington. 


8. This boy was born in France in 1822. He was always interested in living things. Through his 
experiments, he was able to prove that life springs from a germ of its own kind. He found out that 
germs caused disease among plants and animals so why not among human beings? Health clinics all 


over the world are named for him. You see part of his name on your milk bottles for he was the origina- 


tor of the plan for pasteurization of milk. 


9. In 1869, a six year-old Dutch boy was brought to America by his parents. They were very poor 
and often he was really hungry. One day, he stood before a baker’s window in Brooklyn, gazing longingly 
at the good things behind the glass. The baker came out and asked him how he liked the display 
The boy said the cakes looked good. ‘‘Only,”’ he added, ‘‘they’d look better if the windows were cleaned.”’ 
The baker laughed and hired him as a window cleaner. The incident showed his Dutch love for clean- 
liness. The boy later became editor of the ‘‘Ladies Home Journal.”’ For thirty years, he devoted him- 


self to making American home life more pleasant and attractive. 


10. This boy was born in 1734 in the frontier county of Penn. His father was a blacksmith and the 
boy had little schooling. From early childhood, he was interested in the life of the forest and knowing 
the ways of Indians. From the time he was twelve years old, he carried a rifle of his own. For fifty years 


he never slept without first filling his food pouch and laying his gun by his side. We owe much to the 


courage of this early pioneer, 


TRULY GREAT NAMES 


Daniel Boone Paul Revere George Washington Goethals 


Thomas Alva Edison Louis Pasteur Edward Bok 
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Louise D. Tessin 


The children saw many things from the window. They saw a red aerep!ane, a blue bird, a yellow 


bee, an orange butterfly, a purple kite, some black smoke and a gray cloud. 


Mary saw some ..............606- smoke. 
bee. 
kite. 
Mary saw some 


Mary said, ‘The sky is very light yellow.” 


bird. 
Dora SAW AM aeroplane. 
butterfly. 


Ben said, ‘The house is white and the roof is red.” 


Joe said, ‘The fence is white and the path is light brown.” 


Lucy said, ‘The fields are different tints of light green.” 


Dora said, ‘The trees are darker green.” 


Can you color the picture just as the children saw it? 


; 
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The children made some valentines to give to their friends. 

Mary painted roses on three valentines and bluebells on eleven. 
Joe made nine with daisies and six with violets. 

Ted made eight with lilies and seven with pansies. 

Dora made twelve with roses and three with bluebells. 

Lucy made five with daisies and eight with violets. 


Ben made seven with lilies and six with pansies. 


How many valentines had roses on them?.......... How many had lilies?.......... 
How many had bluebells on them?.......... How many had daisies on them?.......... 
How many had pansies on them?.......... How many had violets on them?.......... 
How many valentines did Mary make?.......... How many did Dora make?.......... 
How many valentines did Ted make?.......... How many did Ben make?.......... 


las 
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February in the 


| q 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


City and Country 


ACT I 
Characters: Robbie 
Debbie Susie 
Scene: In the apartment living-room of Robbie 
and Debbie, who live in the city. (As the scene 
opens, the two city children are talking with their 
cousins, who are guests from the country.) 
Robbie: We think this is the nicest time of year for 
you people from the country to visit us. 


Stevie 


Debbie: Of course it is as you can see now. We don’t 
have any horrid paths to shovel, and the snow is re- 
removed almost as fast as it falls. Our tall buildings 
protect us from those terrible cold winds you have in 
the country. 

Stevie: Just a minute, you city slickers, you have no 


idea of what you’re missing cooped up here in the city. 
Robbie: Whatever it is, it’s a good miss. 
I read in the papers, it’s a wonder there’s anything left 


of you after King February and Old Man Winter get 
through with you. 


From what 


Susie: Just what fun do you city children have this 
month? I would feel cheated if I couldn’t coast, ski, 
skate, snowshoe and enjoy all the other sports we do at 
home. 

Debbie: It’s very clear, Robbie, that we must show 
them a day in February in the city. Let’s plan what 
we'll do right now. 

Robbie: Sure, Sis, that’s a good idea! Now Susie 
mentioned several sports that she enjoys out in the 
country; skating for instance. 

Susie: Yes, we really love skating, don’t we, Stevie? 

Stevie: Well, the kind we have at home, but I can’t 
imagine how anyone could skate in this crowded city. 

Robbie: We have a nice skating rink at our park. Of 
course, it’s small and rather crowded at times, but it’s 
shallow and no one could possibly drown. 

Susie: It sounds awful! Is that the only place you can 
skate? 

Debbie: Don’t be silly, Susie. Robbie and I hardly 
ever go there. We merely thought you country children 
had to do your skating out of doors, even if it was on a 
frozen mud puddle. 

Stevie: Well, tell us where you do go. 

Robbie: We go roller-skating and ice skating, too, at 


Sports in America.” 


the big arena. We don’t have to worry about frozen 
faces and hands that way. 

Debbie: And as for skiing, we take the regular ski 
train several times in the winter and go to the real 
mountains. 

Stevie: That’s a good one. Skiing is so wonderful in 
the city, you have to take a long train ride into the 
country to ski. 

Susie: So far, I can’t see that the city offers much in 
the way of winter sports. What can we do around here? 

Debbie: | know what. We'll go to the movies. There’s 
a good show at the corner theater, and besides, the 
paper says, ““More Snow.” 

Stevie: What’s the picture? 

Robbie: Let’s see. Oh, I remember. It’s ‘‘Winter 
(The children laugh as they start 
off the stage singing, “Jingle Bells.’’) 

END OF ACT I 


ACT Il 
In the Country 

Characters: Same as Act I, plus a group of chil- 

dren, all friends of Susie and Stevie. 

Scene: In the living-room of the country home 
of Susie and Stevie. (As the scene opens, Rob- 
bie, Debbie, Stevie and Susie are sitting around 
talking.) 

Robbie: It’s a good thing you have a fireplace. | 
have been frozen stiff ever since that long toboggan 
ride last night. 

Stevie: Tell us, truly, don’t you really like the coun- 
try with its real sports? We don’t need movies to tell us 
about them. We actually take part in them ourselves. 

Debbie: | really think it’s what one is used to. When 
you visited us, in the city, you acted as though you 
hated the city and now I see what you went through. 

Robbie: For you see we feel the same way about the 
country. It’s so lonely! 

(Stevie and Susie laughed for just then a group of 
children came rushing into the room 
talking together.) 

Susie: We knew Robbie and Debbie were homesick 
for the city so we have asked you all to come here to a 
sort of party. 

Stevie: Now remember not one of you gets any eats 
until you do what we told you. 
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Debbie: Oh tell me what do they have to do? 

Stevie: We've divided ourselves into two groups. One 
will tell about February in the city and the other in the 
country. 

Susie: The idea is to prove that both places are abso- 
lutely O.K.! Come on now. Those for the city may 
start first. 

City Group: (Together) 


In the winter, in the city, 
There is lots to do. 

We will tell you in this ditty 
All about a few. 

While you are groveling in the snow, 
Digging your way out, 

We all are going to a show, 
Where we laugh and shout. 

In the winter, in the city, 

We can swim a lot. 

We are saying in this ditty, 

In the pools we’re taught. 

In the arena we do skate, 
Morning, noon or night. 

The cold outside we all do hate. 


Don’t you think we’re right? 

Off to the mountains for a ski, 

In the snow or rain. 

We city folks all shout with glee, 

Riding that ski train. 

In February we have fun, 

In the city, too! 

And come to see us, everyone. 

Please, my friends, oh do! 

Country Group: (Together) 

We skate, we ski, we coast down hill. 

We love the cold and snow. 

We welcome winds so bleak and chill. 

It’s winter time, you know. 

Our cheeks get cold, and rosy red, 

Jack Frost is hard at work. 

He loves to pinch from toe to head. 

The cold north winds do lurk. 

We surely love our country home, 

But you know the rest. 

No matter where you all may roam. 

HOME IS JUST THE BEST. 

All Together: (loudly)! Even in FEBRUARY! 

END OF ACT II 


A Stew for His Grace 


A Play for Intermediate Grades 
ELLA STRATTON COLBO 


Characters: King, Jester, any number of lords, 
ladies and attendants. Young Woodsman, 
Gwen, his sister, and his invalid mother. 

Time: In days of old. 

Selting: Scene 1 — The throne room 

Scene 2 — Edge of forest 
Scene 3 — Woodsman’s cottage 

Scene I: At rise of curtain — King is discovered 
seated on his throne, dressed in crimson robe, 
with crown upon his head. Jester in clown 
suit stands near King. Lords, ladies and at- 
tendants grouped about talking and laughing. 

King: (wearily) 

Make merry, friends, the day is young, 
A banquet’s in the making. 

There’s many a ballad to be sung, 
There’s many a joy for taking — 

(rests his head on hand) 

But excuse me if I take small part — 
For feasts and jests I’ve lost my heart. 

Jester: (spreading hands with mock dismay) 
My gayest jests no smiles provoke, 

The court’s fair ladies feel you slight them. 
If you’ve lost your liking for these folk, 
I boldly ask you — why invite them? 


King: (coldly) 
I truly try to do my best — 
Methinks that was a sorry jest. 
Jester: 
Forgive my hasty words, Your Grace, 
I meant not to forget my place. 
Ist Lady: (aside to group) 
How tired His Grace is looking! 
Ist Lord: 
How wearily he speaks! 
2nd Lady: 
If only he would choose a Queen! 
2nd Lord: 
He’s been this way for weeks! 
lst Lord: 
They say the mountain herdsmen 
Complain about their taxes. 
2nd_ Lord: 
] hear that many woodsmen 
Poach more than wield their axes! 
lst Lady: 
The cook sulks in the kitchen, 
He pushed away her stew. 
2nd Lady: (looking about) 
The palace looks quite dingy, 
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There’s much a Queen could do! 
Jester: (to assembly) 

It seems, my friends, it might be best 

To grant our King much needed rest. 

He bears a burden very great 

Who bears alone the cares of State. 

(Urges them all off stage — they leave soberly, 

leaving King alone on his throne.) 
King: (vehemently) 

I’m sick to death of palace chatter, 

Designing ladies — words that flatter, 

I'll doff this robe and kingly crown; 

In plain black cloak [ll walk the town, 

Those who in royal carriage ride, 

Know not how humble men abide, 

Mayhap I’ll learn, in this disguise, 

To be a ruler much more wise. 

(Removes robe and crown — places them on throne 
(throne may be simply a large draped chair), puts on 
black coat or cape and black cap, and leaves room.) 

CURTAIN 


Scene 11: Edge of forest — enter King. 
King: 
This place is wild 
And the night comes down, 
I'd have been much wiser 
To stay in town. (seats himself on ground) 
Ah, well, I'll rest my tired feet, 
Then hunt for a cot and a bite to eat. 
(Enter young woodsman, whistling gaily and swing- 
ing a sack as he strides along.) 
King: 
Hi, Lad! I’ve walked a weary way, 
I fear I’m lost indeed, 
And worse than that, I have not dined. 
Of food I am in need. 
Woodsman: 
Good Sir, your plight our help deserves — 
You do have a hungry look! 
I’m on my way to the King’s preserves 
To catch us a hare to cook. 
King: 
A poacher, eh? The king would say, 
If he came this way, 
That you should be clapped in jail! 
Woodsman: (bitterly) 
The king is in town, in his robe and crown, 
Where all of his days he spends, 
"Tis little he cares how a poor man fares, 
As he feasts with his royal friends! 
King: 
I’ve a feeling that many who judge His Grace 
Would do the same in his royal place, 
And I doubt if your King would begrudge a stew 
To a subject in need — if the need he knew. 
Woodsman: 
Though the King be wroth, I have need of the broth, 
For my mother, who’s old and ill, 
So [ll set my snare, and catch a hare, 
And we all will eat our fill! 
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King: 

Come, I’ll go with you. We'll make all speed 

To catch that hare you so sorely need. 
Woodsman: 

No, wait you here, Sir, and hold the sack. 

Never fear, I'll be quickly back. (Hands sack to 

King and runs off.) 

King: (musingly) 

He says the King has little care 

That his humble subjects eat slim fare. 

Tomorrow make a new decree 

Wild game, henceforth, to the poor is free! 

These hunger pangs are hard to bear — 

I hope he’s clever with his snare! 

Woodsman: 

(Re-appears, holding up limp hare by the feet.) 

Well, here’s one bunny the King won’t miss. 

My sister Gwen will be pleased with this! 

She’s golden haired and she’s fair of face, 

But the way she cooks would please even His Grace! 
King: 

Lead on! Lead on! And forget His Grace! 

I’ll keep your secret, be not afraid — 

You make me anxious to meet the maid! 

(Woodsman places hare in sack and they leave stage 
together.) 

CURTAIN 
Scene III: Woodsman’s cottage -- King and Woods- 
man are discovered leaning back from table 
looking very much pleased, their meal finished. 

Gwen, the woodsman’s sister sits beside her 

sick mother’s cot feeding her broth with a bowl 

and spoon. 
King: 

Small wonder your Sister’s praise you sing! 

That was a dish to please a King! 

I'm thankful indeed that you chanced my way. 

This has been my luckiest day! 

Woodsman: (braggingly) 

I told you she had a way with a stew! 

There isn’t much our Gwen can’t dol 
Gwen: (modestly) 

It’s good to have a guest to share 

Our humble home, and simple fare. 

Mother: (proudly) 

Our Gwen is ever kind and sweet, 

She keeps our cottage both gay and neat, 

And the man who gets her for his wife 

Will surely lead a happy life! 

Woodsman: (yawning) 

The hour is late. Methinks our guest 

Will gladly follow his meal with rest. 

Good Sir, my bed is yours for the night, 

I'll show you to it by candle light. 

But before I do, I'Il bar the door 

And place my blanket here on the floor. 

(He bars door — spreads a blanket on floor and picks 
candle from table. Just then a great commotion arises 
outside — there is a loud rapping upon the door.) 
Gwen: (jumping to her feet) 

What can that dreadful noise be! 
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Go quickly, Brother! Go and see! King: (steps over to Gwen, bows low before her, takes 


(Woodsman opens door. Jester, lords, ladies and her hand and leads her to front.) 
attendants file in.) Within this humble Woodsman’s cot 
Woodsman: 


I’ve found what the palace gave me not — 
I have found real friends -— and your future Queen — 
A lovelier lass you’ve never seen, 


Who are you? And what do you seek? 
Tell me! Tell me quickly! Speak! 


Jester: She’s golden haired and fair of face, 
We seek our King, gone the livelong day. And she cooks a stew to suit His Grace! 
It seemed quite plain that he came this way, Lords and Ladies: 
But at forest’s edge we lost all trace — (spies King — Hear! Hear! 
bows low) lst Lord: 


Ah! There he is! At last! At lastl Rejoice! Rejoice! The King once more 


Your Grace! Your Grace! Is as gay and kind as he was before! 
Woodsman: (despairingly) Jester: 


It is really he! Oh, woe is me! 


It has been a day well spent, I we’en 
What have I done! What have I done! 


That has brought our land so fair a Queen! 


Mother: All: 
Hush, hush, my son, you need not fear, Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
His Grace has been most happy here! CURTAIN 


The Rock-A-By Lady 


A Dramatization of the Poem by Eugene Field 
MARGUERITE ATHERTON 


Characters: thus forming a semi-circle. As the half circle forms, 
Mother, Rock-A-By Lady, 6 to 20 Poppy Girls, the music becomes softer and continues very softly 
5 to 9 Dream Children (either boys or girls or while they recite —- or, if preferred, a Reader may 
both) and a Reader (if desired). give the poem while the others go through the pan- 
Scene: As curtain rises the lights are low and a lullaby is tomime. 
being softly played. At right center is a bassinet or a Poppy Girls or Reader: 
cradle. At left center the mother, seated in a low rock- “The Rock-A-By Lady from Hushaby street 
ing chair and holding a big doll in her arms, is singing (All point towards Rock-A-By Lady — those on right 
a lullaby as she rocks the baby to sleep. Near end of side with left hand, those on left side with right hand ) 
lullaby she rises and, gently swaying baby back and Comes stealing; comes creeping. 


forth, walks slowly to the bassinet (still singing or | (The Rock-A-By Lady moves a few steps towards front 
humming), places the baby within, adjusts and tucks _ of stage. 


in covers, bends over to kiss baby and then tiptoes The poppies they hang from her head to her feet, 
off stage. (Sweeping gesture from head to feet.) 

A pause while the lullaby music changes to a slow And each hath a dream that is tiny and fleet — 
waltz, “Southern Roses,” ‘A Thousand Kisses She bringeth her poppies to you, my sweet, 

Waltz” or any similar one with well marked time. When she findeth you sleeping! 

The music becomes louder, the lights brighter, and (On last three lines the Rock-A-By Lady moves to left 


the Rock-A-By Lady enters from back center. She front of stage where the Dream Children are entering. 
dances about stage, scattering poppy petals from her —_ She places her finger on her lips saying, ‘‘sh — sh,”’ takes 
basket —- suddenly pauses as she sees the bassinet, hand of the first Dream and leads him (or her) to the 
goes to it and looks at the baby. She scatters a bassinet.) 


handful of petals over the bassinet, goes to center There is one little dream of a beautiful drum — 
back of stage and beckons first to right and then to *Rub-a-dub!” it goeth; 

left. The Poppy Girls enter from both sides at back (1st Dream places drum on floor close to foot of bassi- 
of stage. Keeping time to the music they meet at net, moves to head of bassinet while Rock-A-By Lady 
center, come down towards footlights, separate — brings second Dream.) 

one line going to left, one to right across front of There is one little dream of a big sugar-plum, 


stage; then around to back of stage, turn towards (Second Dream places big sugar-plum on floor near 
center and the leaders of each line meet in center; drum.) 
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(The other Dreams come “thick and fast,” each carry- 
ing his dream offering —- a doll, a Teddy Bear, skates, 
cars, tops or any toys the children may have. As each 
child places his toy in or near the bassinet, he takes his 
place with the others back of the bassinet.) 

Of popguns that bang, and tin tops that hum, 

And a trumpet that bloweth! 


And dollies peep out of those wee little dreams 

With laughter and singing; 

And boats go a-floating on silvery streams, 

And the stars peek-a-boo with their own misty 

gleams, 

And up, up, and up, where the Mother Moon beams, 

The fairies go winging! 
(The Dreams form a circle and dance about the bassi- 
net singing ““Rock-A-By Baby.” Before they have fin- 
ished the Rock-A-By Lady takes hand of one, and others 
follow as she leads them to exit, still softly singing. She 
stands looking after them as they leave the stage, then 
turns and goes to center stage as their song fades in 
distance.) 

Would you dream all these dreams that are tiny 

and fleet? 

(Gesture to audience.) 

They'll come to you sleeping; 

So shut the two eyes that are weary, my sweet, 

(Place fingers lightly on eyes.) 

For the Rock-a-by Lady from Hushaby street, 
cPoint to Rock-A-By Lady.) 


Puss in the Corner 
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With poppies that hang from her head to her feet, 
(Sweeping gesture from head to feet.) 

Comes stealing; comes creeping.” 
(On last line Poppies begin to silently move off stage — 
half to right, half to left. The Rock-A-By Lady starts as 
if to follow — hesitates, turns, crosses to cradle and 
stands looking down at baby. Taking a handful of 
petals from her basket, she gracefully scatters them 
round about the bassinet and quietly and slowly moves 
off stage. The lights become dimmer, the music softer 
and gradually dies away. Pause.) 


SLOW CURTAIN 


Production Notes: The mother wears grownup 
clothes — a dress or negligee. Rock-A-By Lady wears a 
long, soft, white robe with a garland of poppies about 
her neck. There are poppies in her hair, and over her 
left arm she carries a basket filled with poppy petals 
and with flowers trailing over the edge — the flowers 
and petals can easily be made of paper. The Poppy 
Girls wear crepe paper dresses — either red or the bril- 
liant orange color of the California poppy. The cos- 
tumes are very effective if made with plain waist, skirt 
of overlapping petals and topped with a jaunty in- 
verted flower cap. The smallest children should be 
chosen for the Dreams. They may wear pajamas, or 
their “best clothes” will do. If the latter are used, see 
to it that there is a variety of colors. Each child car- 
ries a toy. 


KARIN ASBRAND 


Characlers: Carol, Pussy Purr, Puss In The Cor- 
ner, Puss In Boots, Pussycat, Pal, Mal and Hal 
(The three little kittens), The Cheshire Cat, 
Lucky (Dick Whittington’s cat), The Calico Cat, 
The Cat With The Fiddle. 

Costumes: PUSSY PURR is a toy cat with a rib- 
bon tied in a big bow around his neck. PUSS IN 
THE CORNER also wears a ribbon with a bow. 
PUSS IN BOOTS wears big shiny rubber boots and 
a cocky cocked hat. PUSSYCAT is white and 
wears a big pink how. PAL, MAL, and HAL wear 
mittens. THE CHESHIRE CAT wears a constant 
grin. LUCKY is a gray tiger cat and wears a 
leather collar. THE CALICO CAT wears a figured 
calico costume. CAROL wears school dress. THE 
CAT WITH THE FIDDLE. 

Scenery: No special scenery is necessary. A 
small rocking chair occupies the center of the 
stage. 


As the curtain rises CAROL sits in the rocker 
holding a toy cat that looks just like Pussy Purr. 
(She sings song) 
I love little Pussy, her coat is so warm 
And if I don’t hurt her she’ll do me no harm. 
So I'll not pull her tail, nor drive her away, 
But Pussy and I very gently will play. 
Carol: (yawns) My! Oh, my! I’m getting so very 
sleepy. (Yawns again as she drops the toy cat to the 
floor, leans her head back, and sleeps. The music con- 
tinues as all the little pussies come from Right. They 
form a semi-circle around Carol, being careful not to 
turn their backs to the audience.) 
Pussy Purr: (with paw to lips) Sh! She’s asleep. 
And there’s me, under the chair. I’m asleep, too. 
Puss In The Corner: Let’s give her a nice dream. One 
of the nicest dreams she’s ever dreamed. 
Puss In Boots: It will be fun. She'll like that because 
she knows us all. 
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Pussycat: She ought to. Somebody reads to her 
about us every single day. 

Lucky: You start, Cheshire Cat, because you’re the 
funniest. 

Cheshire Cat: (with a bow) I thank you. But I think 
Calico Cat is the funniest. 

Calico Cat: I may be funny now, but I won’t be so 
funny after the Gingham Dog gets hold of me. He'll 
eat me up. 

Pal: Well, you ate him up, too. Remember? 

Mal: You had a quarrel, and you ate each other up. 

Calico Cat: He started it, and he should have been 
asleep. 

Hal: It takes two to quarrel, you know. 

The Cat With The Fiddle: Well, just so we don’t 
quarrel about who is going to start this dream, I'll 
start it. 

Hey diddle diddle, I’m the cat with the fiddle 
When the cow jumped over the moon 
The little dog laughed to see such sport 
And the dish ran away with the spoon. 

Mal: Was it the Gingham Dog? 

Calico Cat: He’s a Sour puss. He couldn’t laugh. 

Pal: You mean Sour pup. 

Calico Cat: Well, all right. Sour pup, then. He 
doesn’t know how to laugh. 

Pussy Purr: I’m the pussy she always sings about, 
and she likes to play with me. I wonder if she knows 
me in the dream. 

Carol: (opens her eyes) Of course I know you, Pussy 
Purr, though you are bigger than the pussy I play with 
every day. (Quickly) But you're just as cute, and | 
like you very much. 

Pussy Purr (bows low) Thank you. I like you, too. 

Carol: (to Pussycat) Hello there, Pussycat. Where 
have you been? 

Pussycat: (bows low) I’ve been to London to see the 
Queen. 

Carol: Pussycat! Pussycat! What did you there? 
[ frightened a mousie under a chair. And then — | 
sailed away with the owl to sea in a beautiful pea-green 
boat. 

Carol: You did? 


Pussycat: Sure, I did. Don’t you believe me? That’s 
how I came here. 


Carol: I know you, too, Puss In The Corner. [ Like 
to play with you, too. 

Puss In The Corner: Sure. It’s fun, isn’t it? You say, 
“Come, Puss, Puss.”” And then I run and try to get a 
corner. And if I’m quick, I can get me one. 

Puss In Boots: Remember me? I’m Puss In Boots. 


Seven league boots these are, too. I can go miles and 
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miles in just a few minutes. 

Carol: (wide-eyed) You can} 

Puss In Boots: You bet I can. I can go from earth to 
Dreamland and back again in just a few minutes, 

Carol: And that is quite a trip. 

Pal: We're the three little kittens. (They all bow.) 

Mal: We lost our mittens. 

Hal: And we began to cry. 

Mal: Meow. 

Pal: Meow. 

Hal: Meow. 

Carol: I’m so glad you found them again. 

Pal: We washed them, too. (Holds them up to show 
them.) 


Mal: And we hung them out to dry. 

Hal: And Mother was so pleased she gave us each a 
BIG piece of pie. 

Carol: (To Cheshire Cat) How is Wonderland, Chesh- 
ire Cat? 

Cheshire Cat: It’s still a very lovely place, if you can 
get through the Looking Glass. 

Carol: Some time I will ask Alice if she will take me 
through there. 

Cheshire Cat: Maybe if you are a good little girl I will 
take you there some night, but that will have to be 
another dream. 

Lucky: You must remember me. I am Dick Whit- 
tington’s cat. I brought him luck. 

Carol: Do you bring everybody luck? 

Lucky: I'll try to bring you luck, Carol. So you can 
call me Lucky. 

Carol: I’m glad that you are part of my dream, 
Lucky. 

The Calico Cat: Perhaps if I keep on dreaming the 
Gingham Dog will never find me. Then I won’t have to 
eat him up. 

Puss In Boots: You mean he won't have to eat you. 

Calico Cat: Well, what’s the difference? 

Lucky: Quite a difference, I should say! The differ- 
ence between being eaten and not being eaten. 

The Cat With The Fiddle: I guess we'll have to put an 
end to this dream now and go back to our corners. 

Pussy Purr: (picking up toy cat from under the 
chair and handing him to Carol.) Here I am. You’d 
better cuddle me. I like to be cuddled. 

Carol: (rocks again as she sings): 

I love little pussy, her coat is so warm 
And if I don’t hurt her, she’ll do me no harm. 
So I'll not pull her tail nor drive her away 
But Pussy and I very gently will play. 

(The kittens all scamper off stage Right while she 
sings. ) 

CURTAIN 
THE END 
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The Three Bears 


A Stick Puppet Show for the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
MARGUERITE GODE 


It is about time for another puppet show in the Kin- 
dergarten and Primary grades. 

First we will want to go house hunting for a theater. 
A very large wooden box with a few frills added will 
make a substantial and serviceable setting. If a large 
box is not obtainable, four orange crates securely 
fastened together as shown will do the trick. These 
theaters can easily be made by primary aged children 
with an occasional suggestion or aid from the teacher, 
manual training instructor, or the custodian. Add a 
cloth curtain. Paint the theater in gay bizarre colors. 
The brighter they are the more attractive they will be. 
Calcimine or enamel paints are acceptable. 

A wide board, curved or scalloped, is nailed across 
the front of the box shown. Cut slits in floor of theater 
to allow passage of puppets back and forth. Children 
manipulating puppets are seated beneath the floor of 
the theater. Boxes used must be large enough for this 
purpose. 

The Puppets 

Stick puppets are easily made and enjoyed by chil- 
dren of lower grade ages. Patterns for the bears are 
cut from light brown cambric and colored with either 
crayon or calcimine paint. Sew and stuff with cotton. 
Fasten to small round sticks, so puppets can easily be 
manipulated. 


Golden locks pattern is cut from unbleached muslin 
and colored with paint or crayon. Sew and stuff. 
Golden Locks hair will be yellow, her eyes blue and 
her mouth red. Add pink cheeks if desired. You may 
choose whatever colors you wish for the dress. Sug- 
gestions: a blue dress with white apron —- a red dress 
with red gingham apron —- a yellow dress with flowered 
apron. 

Father bear will look very nice in a blue coat and 
black trousers. A checkered vest and white collar with 
a black bow tie will complete his outfit. 


Mother bear might prefer a gingham or flowered 
print dress with a plain colored shawl to match. Add a 
frilly white apron. 

Baby bear will, of course, choose a red coat for his 
costume. Blue or green pants will keep him gay and 
happy. Add a white collar and black bow tie. 


Properties 

Beds and chairs will be painted on the back drop of 
the stage. Back drop can be a piece of cardboard or 
wall board. Paint three beds of various sizes on the 
right side of stage. Paint three chairs of various sizes 
on the left side of the stage. A foot board for the baby 
bear’s bed will be nailed to the floor of the stage about 
two inches from the head board which is painted on the 
wall. Cut a slit in the floor board to enable Golden 


Locks to lie in Baby Bear’s bed. Effect of lying down 
is obtained by holding the Golden Locks puppet so 
that only her head sticks up beyond the lever of the 
foot board. Diagram of alley ways is shown. 

A small table with three bowls of various sizes stands 
toward the front of the stage on the left side. Bowls 
may be modeled out of clay and painted. A red and 
white checkered table cloth may be used, or if the 
children prefer, they can design their own cloth. 


THE PLAY 
Act I 

Home of the Three Bears. Father, Mother and Baby 
Bear standing near table, which contains three bowls of 
various sizes. 

Mother Bear: (middle-sized voice) Our porridge is 
still hot. Let’s go for a short walk in the woods while we 
wait for it to cool. 

Father Bear: (big voice) That’s a good idea! I know a 
spot where there is a honey tree. Perhaps we can gather 
some honey. 

Baby Bear: (small voice) That would be fun. I am 
very fond of honey. 

(The three bears walk from stage. A knock is heard. 
Golden Locks walks into the room.) 

Golden Locks: What a cunning little house. I wonder 
who lives here. (Walks about the room.) Oh, here is 
some porridge! How good it smells! I am hungry. I 
will take a taste. (Stands beside big bowl.) Ouch — 
that is too hot. (Stands beside middle-sized bowl.) 
That is too cold. (Stands beside baby bear’s bowl.) 
This is just right. I will eat it all up. 

(Golden Locks walks to the side of room where three 
chairs are standing. She sits in largest chair.) 1 think 
I will rest a while. This chair is too high. (She sits in 
middle-sized chair.) This chair is too low. (She sits in 
smallest chair.) This chair is just right. Oh dear, I 
have broken the bottom out of it. 

(Golden Locks walks to the side of the room where 
there are three beds standing.) | am so tired. I think 
I'll take a nap. (She lies in the biggest bed.) Oh, that 
bed is too hard. (She lies in the middle-sized bed.) And 
this one is too soft! (She lies in the smallest bed.) How 
good this bed feels. Ho hum! hum! I am so sleepy. 


CURTAIN 
Act Il 

Home of the Three Bears. Golden Locks lies asleep 
on the bed of the baby bear. Enter the Three Bears. 
They group themselves around table. 

Father Bear: (in a loud gruff voice) Someone has been 
tasting my porridge. 

Mother Bear: (in a middle-sized voice) Someone has 
been tasting my porridge. 
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Baby Bear: (in a wee little voice) Someone has been 
tasting my porridge and has eaten it all up. 
(The three bears walk toward the chairs.) 
Father Bear: Someone has been sitting in my chair. 
Vother Bear: Someone has been sitting in my chair. 
Baby Bear: Someone has been sitting in my chair and 
has broken the bottom out of it. 
(The three bears group themselves around the beds.) 
Father Bear: Someone has been lying in my bed. 
Mother Bear: Someone has been lying in my bed. 
Baby Bear: Someone has been lying in my bed and 
here she is! 
(Golden Locks jumps from bed.) 
Golden Locks: Oh dear. I must hurry home. My 
mother will be waiting for me. (She runs from the room.) 
Father Bear: Well, I am afraid we did frighten Golden 
Locks. 
Baby Bear: I wish she had stayed to play with me. 
Mother Bear: Come, my dears, the porridge is cool 
enough now and there is plenty more of it in the pot for 
Little Bear. 
Baby Bear: (wistfully) I wish Golden Locks had stayed 
to play with me. 
CURTAIN 
THE END 
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HEALTH POSTER (Page 64) Helen Strimple 


ONLY TOUCH WATER 
WITH MOUTH AT PUBLIC FOUNTAINS 
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Helen Strimple 
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Alphabet Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and DIANA ALLEN 


is in Tiger 
Also in Tongue, 
Inside of his mouth 


Name some words that begin with “T”’ 


He has a large one: T---= Wild animal 
T-- Boy’s nickname T---- Short, thick finger 
, ate A plaything T----- In the mouth 
T--- Used to catch mice 
T----- After “‘eleven” 
T--- Excursion 


T---= A eat T------ Day of the week 
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Alphabet Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and DIANA ALLEN 


*U” is in Under U- Not down 
And in Umbrella, too— 

When it rains sails Not pretty 
That's the place for you: 


Name some words that begin with “U” 


U---- Relative 
U------ Worn by a nurse 


U------- Needed when it rains 
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The Poetry Corner 


Brave George Washington 
CLARA G, CORNELL 


Before his father’s frowning gaze 
Stood young George Washington 

To answer for the dreadful deed 
He thoughtlessly had done. 


His father touched the cherry tree 
That lay upon the ground. 

“Are you the guilty one,” he asked, 
“Who cut my young tree down.” 


George trembled he was so afraid, 
Yet choked out this reply, 

“IT cut it with my hatchet, sir, 
I cannot tell a lie.” 


His bravery made his father say, 
“T will not punish you, 
If, son, you promise you'll hence- 
forth 
Be careful what you do.” 


Fairy Valentines 


CLARA G,. CORNELL 


When winter’s here cloud fairies 
have 
A charming way to send 
Their messages of love to us — 
They on snowflakes depend. 


Fach time the dainty flakes come 
down 
We're getting valentines 
Chuckful of love as we would see 
If we could read the lines. 


But we can see the love expressed 
In keeping warm the ground, 

And saving for us all the flowers 
That will in spring abound, 


Timely Information! 
ALETHA M. BONNER 


Can you tell the “time of day?” 


Here is what the clock-hands say: 


“Little hand the hours show,” 
“Big hand minutes tell, 
know.” 


you 


Get Ready to Serve 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


“T will study and get ready.” 
This is what Abe Lincoln said. 

So he studied every moment, 
Trained his memory and _ head! 


If, like Lincoln, you are willing 
To improve yourself each day 
You will find, when you are ready 
There will always be a way! 


If, like Lincoln, you are honest, 

Keep your motives high and 
grand, 

You will be a man, like Lincoln, 

Who can serve your father-land! 


A Riddle Rhyme 


ALETHA M. BONNER 


What walks about the house all day, 


But sits throughout the night 

Beneath your bed, with tongue 
hung out, 

Yet does not bark nor bite? 


(Answer — SHOES) 


February Lace 
AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Millions of lacy doilies, 
Fragile and sparkly white, 

Mother Nature embroidered 
And spread out, last night. 


She must have been quite busy, 
For every little space 

And every spot was covered 
With February lace! 


Isn't Winter Fun? 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


Now it’s time for sleds and skates, 
Isn’t winter fun? 

Coasting, skating, snowball fights, 
It’s fun for everyone. 


And then on frosty winter nights, 
There’s fun for indoors too, 
Popcorn and apples beside the fire, 
And maybe a story or two. 


And when we’re sleepy and warm 
as toast, 

We hurry to our beds, 

To dream of all the fun we’ve had 

With snowballs and skates and sleds. 


Snowflakes 
MARIAN KENNEDY 


The snowflakes looked like feathers. 
I felt one hit my face. 

I caught one on my mitten, 

And thought it looked like lace. 


Another landed on my nose, 

I didn’t see it hit, 

But I could feel it, cold and wet. 
It tickled just a bit. 


And then I saw a great big flake, 
Falling through the air. 

I stuck my tongue out very far, 
And caught the snowflake there. 


Airplane Beacon 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The beacon sends 
A welcome light 

To guide the pilots 
Through the night. 


The pilots see 

Each blazing gleam 
And guide their ships 
Along its beam. 


The beacons act 
As friendly guides 

For pilots on their 
Nightly rides. 


When they’re at port 
They circle round 
Then smoothly land 
Upon the ground. 
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The Valentine-Box Party 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


66 
Woauar are you doing?” Mrs. 


Squirrel asked her friend. For there 
was Mrs. Goose, standing in front of 
her mirror, fussing with the top of 
her skirt. 

Mrs. Goose looked annoyed. “TI 
am trying to get this fixed,’ she 
said. “‘l am putting in a new elastic. 
But I don’t know what to do! When 
I let go of the elastic, it slips back. 
And I can’t stand here all day 
holding it. indeed I can’t.” 

“All you need is a safety pin,” 
Mrs. Squirrel told her. “There. 
Now you will know where to put the 
stitches in.”’ 

“Oh, thank you!” Mrs. Goose 
sighed, as though her friend had 
done something very bright. “Don’t 
you think this is a pretty skirt? I 
found it way at the back of my clos- 
et. I had forgotten I had it! Doesn’t 
it make me look nice and slim?” 

She paraded back and forth. Mrs. 
Squirrel could not tell her that it 
made her look slim, because it did 


not. Mrs. Goose looked just as fat 
as ever. “It is a very pretty color,” 
Mrs. Squirrel said. “I do like it; 
bright fire red. . .” 

“T’ll wear it to the valentine-box 
party this evening. It will be gay 
and delightful . . . just the color of 
the paper heart valentines,’ smiled 
Mrs. Goose. 

“Only we aren’t going to have so 
many red paper hearts this year,” 
Mrs. Squirrel reminded her. “Don’t 
you remember — we decided to 
give little useful presents, and have 
it more like a real party? We each 
drew a name...” 

“And mine was Mr. Pig’s,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Goose. 

“Oh, but you shouldn’t have told! 
We were all going to guess! Keep 
it a secret — and don’t tell Mr. Pig, 
will you? I must run along now, for 
I have something still to do, to get 
ready for tonight...” 

Later that afternoon Mrs. Goose 
thought she would go back to Mrs. 
Squirrel’s house and talk some more 


She stuffed it into the drawer. 


about the party. She was getting 
quite excited; it was going to be such 
fun! “But first I'll get out my 
things,” she thought. “There - 
here is Mr. Pig’s present — a pan- 
cake turner with a red handle.’ She 
wrapped it up, and wrote on a tag; 
“To Mr. Pig, from guess who? From 
someone who lives across the street 
from Mrs. Squirrel.” 

She didn’t stop to remember that 
there was only one house across the 
street from Mrs. Squirrel, and that 
was her own. So of course Mr. Pig 
would know, just as soon as he had 
read the card, who had given him 
the present! Mrs. Goose just went 
happily on, not thinking. 

“Now Ill find my red shoes — 
valentine color — they are. And my 
high green hat with the fine feather. 
My warm coat — and white blouse 
.. here they all are. And, of course, 
the red skirt. But where is it?” 

“Why — we just pinned the 
elastic! I remember that, clearly; 
that skirt must be here... But 
where?” 

It wasn’t on the bed, and it wasn't 
under the bed. “Well, then, it must 
have been taken into the kitchen.” 
No, it wasn’t on the table, or the 
shelf, or the floor. 

“Did I put it away again, at the 
back of the closet?”’ wondered Mrs. 
Goose. But no... 

She spent half an hour hunting, 
up and down, all over, every which- 
way. Then she decided that the 
skirt simply wasn’t anywhere in the 
house, that was what. 

If it wasn’t in the house, then it 
must be out of it; but she had, her- 
self, been there all the time. Who, 
then, could have taken it out? Mrs. 
Squirrel was the only one who had 
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been there. She had come, and gone 
home again. So it must have been 
Mrs. Squirrel who had carried the 
skirt away! 

Mrs. Goose hated to think such a 
thing of her friend — but it must be 
true. She had taken the skirt home 
with her because she wanted it her- 
self. ‘She did say it was a pretty 
color, and that she liked bright fire 
red,” remembered Mrs. Goose. 
“Well, P'Il just have to go over to her 
house and see what she means by 
all this!”’ 

She hurried across the street. 
She tiptoed up on the porch softly, 
and peeked in the window. Mrs. 
Squirrel was sitting in the chair 
sewing; her back was turned, so 
Mrs. Goose could not see what was 
in her lap. But those sharp fur ears 
must have heard a sound, for sud- 
denly Mrs. Squirrel looked around. 
And when she spied Mrs. Goose 
looking in the window, she skit- 
tered quickly across the room, and 
stuffed the thing she had _ been 
working on right into a drawer! And 
the thing was bright fire red! 

Mrs. Goose gave a loud, hard 
knock. 

“Why were you peeking at me 
like that)” asked Mrs. Squirrel, as 
she opened the door. ‘“‘Why don’t 
you come straight up and be done 
with it? Why are you here just 
now, anyway? It is not time to go to 
the party yet...” 

“T am here to ask you something 
very important, indeed I am,” Mrs. 
Goose told her. “Have you by any 
chance seen my red skirt? The one 
I was fixing with an elastic before I 


pancake turner!” 


Pig. 


smiled Mr. 


finished dressing? The one you 
pinned, this morning? I can’t find 
it, anywhere. ..”’ 

She looked at Mrs. Squirrel with 
a round black eye, and waited. 

Her friend looked annoyed. ““Why, 
of course I haven’t seen it,”’ she said. 
“How should I know where your old 
red skirt is? Why do you ask me such 
a funny question?” 

Mrs. Goose stared at her. She 
wanted to say, “It’s not a funny 
question. For what was that you 
were sewing on, just now? I saw 
something red. You hurried to put 
it away.” 

But Mrs. Squirrel looked so hon- 
est-eyed and not ashamed of any- 
thing that Mrs. Goose could not say 
all this. Instead, she just sighed. 
“I’ve hunted all through my house, 
and the skirt isn’t there.” 

“Well, go back and hunt some 
more. I feel sure it is there. You 
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just haven’t looked in the right 
place! And you’d better hurry, too, 
for it is getting late, and soon we 
must go.” 

At the right time Mrs. Goose 
came back, to start to the party with 
her friend. 

“Well, did you find your skirt)” 
asked Mrs. Squirrel. 

““No, and I had to give up the idea 
of wearing it. I had to wear just 
what I had on, because I spent so 
much time hunting that there wasn’t 
time to put on anything else. So 
here I am — in just my old blue 
criss-cross dress.” 

She wanted to add, “I couldn't 
find my skirt because you have it in 
your drawer—”’ but she didn’t. 

She had the package for Mr. Pig 
under her right wing. Mrs. Squirrel 
had a bundle in her coat pocket; 
Mrs. Goose could see the bulge 
there. 

When they arrived at the party, 
there were all their friends waiting 
for them. 

Black Cat was the Party Presi- 
dent; he stood before the big red- 
and-white valentine box. The An- 
imaltown people were to come up, 
one by one, when their names were 
called, and take out a package. If 
the presents did not have their own 
names on them, they were to give 
them to the right ones. 

“Mrs. Sheep!” called Black Cat. 

Mrs. Sheep came stepping along, 
in her best soft dress. She pulled 
Mr. Pig’s package out of the box. 
When she gave him his present, Mr. 
Pig said, “Ah, something to eat, I 
do hope?” and looked disappointed 


Mrs. Goose recognized the red stuff,—it was the bottom of her lost skirt. 
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when he felt something hard. But 
when he unwrapped it, he grunted, 
“Good, a pancake turner 
the syrup—”’ and flipped 
tine, like a flapjack. Then he said, 
“Thank you, Mrs. Goose.” 

“How,” whispered Mrs. Goose, 
“did he know it was from me?” 

“How could he help knowing,” 
smiled Mrs. Squirrel, “when he read 
your card?” 

“There she sits, smiling,” thought 
Mrs. Goose, “and all the time my red 
skirt is in her house. How can she 
smile)” 


— pass 
a valen- 


Everyone laughed when Old Lady 
Owl got her own package; a sweet 
dustcap embroidered with moons. 

Then ‘“Three-Ducks!” called 
Black Cat. 

Three-Ducks pulled a soft thing 
out of the box. It was wrapped in 
red paper. It was for Mrs. Goose. 


Tue SHADOWS of night had 
fallen. Miss Mehibtable Sophria 
Spriggins sat alone in her kitchen 
listening to the pitter, patter of the 
raindrops on her red roof. She was 
feeling mighty down-hearted be- 
cause she wasn’t doing very much 
business in her Smart Bonnet and 
Dress Shoppe. It was a fact that 
she had not been too patient or po- 
lite with her customers. So they all 
declared never, never to enter her 
store again. 

Even her very best friend, Amelia 
Jane Perkins, had flounced from her 
presence saying that she would buy 
her hats and dresses where she 
would receive more considerate as- 
sistance in her selections. 

“The very idea — the unreason- 
ableness of the creature,” snorted 
Miss Mehitable as she thought about 
it. “How can I give assistance when 
she stubbornly insists on wearing 
green when she should wear red.” 

At this point Miss Mehitable’s 
thoughts were rudely interrupted by 
the sound of someone scratching 


Miss Mehitable Has 
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When she unwrapped it, there was 
a lovely long scarf for her high goosie 
neck. And it was bright fire red! 

“Who could it be from?” she 
wondered. Then a wave of surprise 
came over her, and she was ashamed, 
too. Why, it must be from Mrs. 
Squirrel. This was what she had 
seen, when she peeked in the win- 
dow. And what a real goose she had 
been to think Mrs. Squirrel would 
take her skirt! 

“How good of you; it will keep me 
so warm, and it’s beautiful — thank 
you—”’ stammered Mrs. Goose. Her 
friends all looked at her, noticing 
how very, very pleased she seemed 
to be. Then Old Lady Ow! went up 
closer to her and whispered, ‘What 
is that little piece of red stuff dan- 
gling down over your ankle? You’d 
better take a look, indeed you had.” 
Mrs. Goose craned her neck 


HELEN BOYD 


outside her kitchen door. She gave a 
quick start, then cautiously opened 
the door. 

For the life of her she couldn't 
have told you what she expected to 
see, but what she did see almost 
frightened her clean out of her wits. 
Who do you think stood there on 
the doorstep that wet, miserable 
night? You might guess it was some 
little girl or boy who had become 
lost in the dark. You might think it 
was somebody coming to pay what 
they owed on a smart bonnet or 
dress; you might suppose it was the 
landlord who had come to collect his 
rent. All those guesses would be 
wrong, for it wasn’t any of these at 
all. 

No indeed, but it was a queer 
sight which greeted Miss Mehit- 
able that certain wet evening. You 
would think it was queer, too, if on 
some rainy night your mother told 
you to see who was scratching at the 
door and you opened it and saw 
what Miss Mehitable saw. 

It was nothing more nor less than 


a Visitor 


down. She stared. She recognized it 
at once — the red stuff was the bot- 
tom of her lost skirt! 

Right then and there she realized 
what she had done. She had forgot- 
ten to take the skirt off, at all! She 
had put her dress on right over it, 
and worn it around all day, under- 
neath! No wonder she couldn’t find 
it anywhere — when she was wear- 
ing it! It was just as Mrs. Squirrel 
had said; she had hunted, but not in 
the right place! 

This struck Mrs. Goose as so fun- 
ny that she began to laugh, so loud 
that Black Cat had to knock on the 
valentine box with a pencil, and say, 
“Quiet, But 


thought she was laughing because 


please!” everyone 


she was so pleased with her present; 
so they went on with the party, and 


everything was all right. 


a big, yellow scraggly cat with long 
whiskers. He was clad in a blue 
raincoat and hat, rubber boots and 
was holding a green umbrella over 
his head. 

Then you would be as surprised as 
Miss Mehitable was if you heard 
this cat talk. 

“Excuse me for this late call,” he 
said as he bowed very politely. “As 
the weather is somewhat damp I 
wondered if you would put me up 
for the night.” 

“Well I never!” gasped Miss 
Mehitable. “I’m not sure whether I 
am dreaming or not,” she thought as 
she drew her hand over her brow in 
a dazed sort of way. “‘Come in,” she 
found herself saying, much to her 
own amazement, as she had always 
firmly stated that she detested cats 
and wouldn’t have one on her prem- 
ises. “Sit by the fire and dry your- 
self.” 

“This is most kind of you,” mur- 
mured Miss Mehitable’s visitor as 
he followed her in, not forgetting to 
wipe his boots on the rubber mat. 
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Miss Mehitable took a seat on the 
other side of the cozy fire. 

“T just can’t get over it,”” she ob- 
served bluntly. ““To think a cat like 
you can talk ‘right smart’.” 

“Oh it’s nothing,” the cat re- 
plied modestly. “‘Most of my rela- 
tives seem to think that the only 
word in the English language is 
‘meow. One day I discovered 
there were other words and so ever 
since I’ve been talking ‘right smart.’ 
I trust that expression is correct 
Miss — Miss—”’ 

““Mehitable,” supplied that lady 
somewhat stiffly. “And yours?” 

“Percival, Reginald, Algernon 
Brown,” he grinned from ear to ear, 
“But just call me Pip for short.” 

There was silence for a moment 
until Pip, happening to glance at 
the pantry shelves, spelt out 
**s-a-l-m-o-n.” 

He licked the corners of his 
mouth with his pink tongue as he 
sighed pensively, “My favorite 
dish.” 

As Miss Mehitable reached for the 
fish she shook her finger in Pip’s 
face, saying, “‘Remember, I can’t 
keep this up, you know. Nobody 
buys anything from me and if busi- 
ness doesn’t get better I’m going to 
have to close up my Dress Shoppe.” 

“You astound me,” ex- 
claimed. “I should think all the 
ladies would need a new dress and 
bonnet every now and again. How- 
soever,” Pip said as he yawned, 
“the night grows late. I’m sure we 
will be able to discuss this much bet- 
ter after a good night’s rest.” 

Right after breakfast the next 
morning Miss Mehitable said firmly, 
“I’m going to town to see if I can’t 
find somebody to take over my 
store before I lose everything,” and 
waiting only to hang a sign in her 
window which read, “Closed,’”’ she 
hurried away. 

Not having had any luck selling 
her business, Miss Mehitable re- 
turned later in the day with lagging 
footsteps. “Soon, my dear little 
Smart Bonnet and Dress Shoppe will 
be no more and I shall have no way 
of earning my living and nowhere to 
sleep. Oh, what shall I do?’ she 
thought as she walked down the 
street. 


All of a sudden Miss Mehitable 


There was Pip dressed in one of the Shoppe’s most stylish bonnets and match- 
ing gown! 


noticed that the women of the vil- 
lage were hurrying as fast as they 
could down the street, so she started 
to hurry too. She found to her 
surprise that it was her very own 
Smart Bonnet and Dress Shoppe 
which was the center of attraction. 


“Ts — is it a fire?”” Miss Mehitable 
questioned a girl who was standing 
next to her. 


“No — it’s a cat,” giggled the 
girl, “Everybody says it’s funny 
enough to make you split your sides 
laughing.” 

With much pushing and shoving 
Miss Mehitable managed to force 
her way to the front. Such a sight 
as met her eyes. There was Pip 
standing on a table dressed in one 
of the Shoppe’s most stylish bonnets 
with a matching blue gown. What 
was more important Pip was selling 
more bonnets and dresses than had 
been sold in Miss Mehitable’s estab- 
lishment in many a long day. 


After every sale Pip would say in 
a most gracious manner, “I thank 
you,” and “please call again.” 

Business became so brisk that 
Miss Mehitable had to fly to the 


nearest town and order more dresses 
and more bonnets. 


That evening a tired-out cat by 
the name of Pip and a radiant maid- 
en lady by the name of Miss Me- 
hitable sat by the hearth warming 
their toes. 

Pip roused himself from a cat nap 
to inquire, “Did you hear anything 
new today, Miss Mehitable?” 

Miss Mehitable nodded smilingly. 


“Six good English words, ‘I thank 
you’ and ‘Please call again’.” 

“I trust you will make good use of 
them, too,” commented Pip. “In 
that way you can attend to your 


business and I can attend to mine.”’ 


“This place is simply running over 
with rodents,” Pip said, as he 
stretched himself lazily on the rug. 
“Tomorrow I'll take over such work 
as ridding this place of mice, which 
really is more in my line than selling 
bonnets and dresses to stylish ladies. 


Soon the room was filled with 
Pip’s loud snoring. 


And from that day forward a cat 
by the name of Pip hunted mice 
while a maiden lady by the name of 
Miss Mehitable made such good 
use of “I thank you” and “if you 
please” that her Smart Bonnet and 
Dress Shoppe became the most pop- 
ular place in the whole village. 
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Oritta Garico was still asleep 
when the finca bell started to ring. 
‘‘What’s that noise?” she cried, sit- 
ting up and rubbing her eyes. 

“That’s the finca bell,” said her 
mother. “It always rings at five 
o’clock! Don’t you remember? We 
got here last night.” 

Otilia smiled and nodded her 
head. Yesterday her father and 
mother and Jose, her big brother, 
had left their Indian village on the 
hills and come to this coffee planta- 
tion to pick berries. Many of their 
neighbors had come with them. 

The pickers’ cabins were at the 
edge of the plantation, and Otilia’s 
new home was under a big shady 
tree. 

“Get up,”’ requested Mrs. Garico, 
“and grind the corn.” 

A few minutes later Otilia was 
grinding corn on the stone metate 
near the open doorway, while her 
mother made forlillas over a char- 
coal stove. 

Otilia loved these thick corn- 
pancakes, but she couldn’t linger 
over breakfast, for the finca bell 
rang again. 

Diego Garico picked up his hat. 
“Come,” he said to his children, 
“It’s time to go to work.” 

As Otilia and Jose followed their 
father out of the door, an overseer 
came along the path. 

“Today you are to pick berries on 
the west slope,” he said. He then 
directed the men, women and chil- 
dren who hurried out of their cab- 
ins to take a short-cut that led to 
the grove. 

On the way Otilia saw hundreds of 
coffee bushes. They were planted 
in rows with big shade trees nearby, 
to keep off most of the blazing sun- 
shine. 

The pickers stopped by the first 
row on the slope and set to work. 
Otilia and Jose had a bush to them- 


selves. They tied queer shaped 
baskets around their waists, after 
which Jose rolled up shirt 


sleeves. 
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Red Coffee Berries 


Guatemala, Central America 
|. DYER KUENSTLER 


The Finca bell was ringing. 


Otilia had never picked berries 
before and she was eager to start, 
but as she touched the glossy leaves, 
Jose stopped her. 

“Wait,” he said, holding a droop- 
ing branch toward her. “All the 
berries are not ripe. Pick the deep 
red ones.” 

Otilia studied the berries. Some 
were still green, others were a green- 
ish-red and cherry-red. Higher up 
on the branch she also saw a few 
white blossoms. 


“Watch how I do Jose cau- 


tioned. Then he twisted off several 


Jose and Otilia tied on their queer 
shaped baskets and set to work to 
pick berries. 


berries very gently and dropped 
them into his basket. 

“If you pull them off roughly,” 
he explained, “‘the bush may not 
blossom next season.” 

Otilia got the knack ol 
twisting off the berries, but she 
couldn’t work as fast as Jose. How- 
ever, she felt very important when 
her basket was full to the top. 

‘Look, my basket won’t hold any 
more,” she told Jose. 

“Empty the berries into my sack,”’ 
he said, holding it up for her. 

Otilia poured the pretty red ber- 
ries into the strong canvas sack, 
and tied on her basket again. 

“At four this afternoon the finca 
bell will ring again,” Jose an- 
nounced. ‘“‘Then the pickers will 
stop working, and they will carry 
their sacks to the beneficio and have 
them weighed. The overseers will 
punch our cards to show how many 
berries we have picked today.” 

At first Otilia thought it was fun 
to pick berries, but as the day passed 
her fingers grew tired, and she was 
glad when they stopped off to eat. 


soon 


Indian mothers often worked with 
their babies tied on their backs. 
And early in the afternoon Otilia 
heard a baby cry. She glanced up, 
but she couldn’t see much at all, for 
the big bush got in the way. 

As the baby cried again, Otilia 
stepped out into the middle of the 
row and gazed in the direction of the 
sound. Maria, a girl from the same 
village, was working at the next 
bush, and she was carrying her lit- 
tle brother on her back in 
reboso. 


her 


“Why is Pedro crying?” Otilia 
called out. 

‘“‘He’s getting hungry,’ Maria ex- 
plained, but before Otilia could say 
another word, an overseer ap- 
proached, and she ran back to her 
work. 

Almost before the man had gone, 
Jose nudged Otilia’s arm. ‘‘Look! 
Here come some Americanos! The 
lady and her little girl are visiting 
the finquero.”’ 

Otilia glanced eagerly along the 
row. The little Americano had a 
big blue ribbon on her hair, and she 
was wearing a blue necklace that 
sparkled in the sunlight. 


Otilia 
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Maria carried her little brother on 
her back. 


thought it was the most beautiful 
chachal she had ever seen. 

“The lady has a camera,” Jose 
went on. “Smile as she passes, and 
maybe she’ll want to take your pic- 
ture.” 

As Otilia’s dark eyes shone with 
pleasure at the thought, she noticed 
that the lady was carrying a baby. 

“Anna,” called the lady, and put 
the baby into the little girl’s arms. 

Otilia forgot that she wanted to 
have her picture taken. She forgot 
to long for the pretty blue necklace. 
She forgot everything but the Amer- 
icano baby dressed all in white. 

The lady stopped nearby, and as 
she took pictures of Otilia and Jose 
at work, Anna set the baby on the 
ground under a bush. ‘Then she 
whispered to her mother and the 
lady spoke to Jose in Spanish. 

“The littlhe Americano wants to 
pick berries,” he explained to Otilia 
in their native tongue. He gave 
Anna a basket, but as she went 
toward the bush, he told her that it 
was about picked, and offered to 
take her to a new bush. 

As he left, he said to Otilia, 
“Finish picking the berries on those 
lower branches, and then join the 
pickers in the next row.” 

Otilia went on working until the 
Americanos and Jose were out of 
sight, then she ran over and gazed 
down at the baby. “How good he 
is,’ she thought. “I'll have time to 
fondle him before they get back.” 
She reached down and touched the 
outstretched hand. “Oh!” she 
cried, for it was hard and cold. 


Then she gave a big smile. It was 
just a big baby doll! She had a doll 
at home, but it wasn’t pretty like 
this one. 

As no one was in sight she picked 
up the doll. ‘‘Oh!’’ she cried again, 
as it opened its eyes. Then she 
lifted it up and down, up and down, 
just to see the blue eyes open and 
close. 

Suddenly she wrapped the doll in 
her reboso and slung it around on 
her back. “Now people will think 
I’m carrying a live baby, like 
Maria!” 

Advancing footsteps warned her 
that an overseer was coming that 
way. Otilia hurried back to her 
bush and hunted for ripe berries to 
drop into her basket. 


Otilia fondled the American doll. 


The man stopped by her side. 
“This row is picked,” he said. “Join 
the pickers in the next row.” 

Otilia hesitated for she did not 
want to leave the bush before the 
little Americano came back for her 
doll. 

“Well, what are you waiting 
for)”’ asked the overseer. 

Otilia started slowly along the 
row. “The little girl won’t know 
what has happened to the doll. And 
when she can’t find it she will be 
very unhappy.” 

Otilia glanced back over her 
shoulder. ‘‘When he’s gone, I'll go 
back to that same bush!’ 

But the overseer didn’t go. He 
followed her to the next row. “Di- 
ego Garico,” he called out. “Your 
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sack has a hole near the top. Pour 
your berries into a new bag.” 

As Otilia watched her father pour 
the bright berries into another sack, 
she realized that the overseer had 
forgotten her. Right away she 
darted behind a bush. “I know,” 
she decided. ‘“‘I’ll go to Mother. She 
will tell me what to do with the 
doll.” 

Otilia ran to the beneficio, a big 
building where the berries were 
weighed, dried, sorted and packed. 
She dodged the overseers and found 
her way to the grading-room. Here 
her mother and several other Indian 
women sat before trays filled with 
dried blue-green (*) coffee beans. 
They picked out the imperfect ones 
and sorted the rest according to 
size. 

“‘What do you want?” asked Mrs. 
Garico when she noticed Otilia. 

The Indian girl pointed to the doll 
on her back and told her mother all 
that had happened. “You must 
give the doll back to the little girl,” 
said Mrs. Garico. ““The Americanos 
were here a few moments ago. They 
can’t be very far away.” 

“T’ll hunt for them,” Otilia ex- 
claimed, and started off. Later she 
found the lady in the drying- 
patio, taking pictures of the men as 
they raked the beans about to dry in 
the sun. Anna was on the other side 
of the court, holding a big wooden 
rake in her hands. 


Otilia’s father poured his berries 
into a stronger sack. 
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Otilia gave the doll one last hug 
and ran forward. ‘Here is your little 
girl’s baby-doll,” she said to the 
lady. 

Although Otilia had spoken in her 
native tongue the lady understood 
what she meant, and thanked her in 
Spanish. She called to her daughter 
and held the doll up in the air. 

Anna threw down the rake and 
raced across the cement court. As 
she clasped the doll to her and cov- 
ered its face with kisses, Otilia 
turned to go back to the pickers. 
But before she left the patio Anna 
ran after her. 

“Wait,” she cried in English, “I 
have something for you.” She thrust 
the blue necklace into Otilia’s hands 
and went back to her mother, still 
hugging the doll. 

“Thank you,” Otilia exclaimed in 
her own tongue. “Thank you!” 

‘“*Adios,” Anna said with a wave 
of her hand. 

“Adios,” Otilia repeated. Just 
then the finca bell rang but she did 
not hear it. She was admiring the 
beautiful necklace. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Jose had a tump-line around his 
forehead to support some of the 
weight. 


As she left the beneficio the pick- 
ers carried their sacks of berries up 
the steps. Jose’s sack was quite 
heavy, but he didn’t seem to care, 
for a tump-line around his forehead 
supported some of the weight. 

When the women who worked in 
the grading-room filed out of the 
building, Otilia ran to her mother. 

“I found the little girl,”’ she cried, 


Good for Mother 


KARIN ASBRAND 


Ir RAINED so hard there was 
no school in the afternoon. 

“Oh, goody, goody!” cried Bar- 
bara, hopping around all the puddles 
like a jack rabbit. ‘“‘Now we can 
have fun all the rest of the day.” 

“Why don’t you come over to my 
house and have your dinner with 
me?” asked her chum, Lucy Lam- 
bert. 

“What would my mother say?” 
Barbara stood very still for a mo- 
ment and thought how nice it would 
be to eat in somebody else’s house. 

“Oh, she wouldn’t mind.” Lucy 
shrugged her shoulders. “‘My moth- 
er lets me eat other places lots of 
times.” 

“Does she? All right then.” 

Lucy’s mother was not at home, 


either, but her big sister bade them 
get their wet things off while she 
got their dinner ready. 

“Does your mother know you're 
here?”’ asked Marcia Lambert. 

“We haven’t any telephone,” re- 
plied Barbara. “But she won't 
mind. Besides, I don’t think she is 
home.” 

She almost began to believe it 
herself. Time went very fast. She 
really did not enjoy her dinner very 
much, though, wondering whether 
her mother was home, and whether 
she was worrying because she did 
not come home. 

As soon as she got through her 
dinner, she said she had better go 
home. 

“‘Aren’t you going to stay and play 


holding out the necklace. “‘See what 
she gave me for returning her doll.” 

As her mother examined it in the 
sunlight, the women crowded 
around. 

““What a beautiful blue chachal,” 
they exclaimed. 

Mrs. Garico fastened the neck- 
lace around Otilia’s neck, and they 
returned to their cabin, tired, but 


happy. 


* There are two beans to one red 
berry. 


MEANING OF WORDS IN 
ITALIC 


Finca — plantation 

Melate — stone mortar for grinding 
corn 

Tortillas — flat round corn-pan- 
cakes 

Reboso — Indian scarf 

Finquero — planter, or owner 

Chachal — necklace worn by Indian 
women 

Beneficio — processing plant 

Patio — enclosed court 


a while?” asked Lucy. “I don’! 
think that’s very nice, Barbara 
Jordan, after you’ve had such a good 
dinner and everything.” 

“Well, all right,” replied Barbara, 
“just for a little while.” 

She had such a good time playing 
with Lucy’s dolls that she forgot her 
mother and that she was supposed to 
be at home because there hadn’t 
been any school in the afternoon. 


But when it began to grow dark, 
Marcia said, “I think you really 
Barbara. 


Here, [ll lend you my umbrella.” 


should go home now, 

As she came nearer and nearer 
home, Barbara began to be a little 
afraid of what mother would say. 
Her mother was in the kitchen get- 
ting supper ready. She _ turned 
when Barbara came inside the door. 

“That was a very naughty thing 


to do, Barbara,”’ her mother said to 
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her. “I would have been very much 
worried if Bobby Gilmore hadn’t 
seen you go into Lucy’s house.” 

That was all that was said. Bar- 
bara felt a little bit mean and cheap. 
Mother was really being a very good 
sport, she thought. 

A couple of days later when she 
came home from school the house 
was very quiet. Mother always left 
a note for her when she was going 
out anywhere, but there was no note 
or anything. When it began to grow 
dark and she still had heard nothing 
from Mother, she began to worry. 
She called up her aunt and her 
crandmother, but neither of them 
knew where Mother was. She called 
up her father at the office, and he 
said, “Don’t worry, Babs. I'll be 
right along home. Your mother will 
be home soon, too, I am sure.” 


Then she had no more nickels left so 
she went home to wait. 

She thought, “‘Perhaps if I help 
Mother now without being asked, 
she won’t be so cross.” 

So she set the table carefully for 
supper, and washed some potatoes, 
and put them in a pan of water. She 
wished she could peel them, too, but 
Mother would not want her to use a 
sharp knife. She had just set the 
pan on the stove when Mother came 
in. Big tears were rolling down 
Barbara’s cheeks. She ran to her 
mother, threw her arms around her 
neck, and cried, ‘““Where have you 
been? I thought something terrible 
had happened to you. I have been 
so worried.” 

Her mother stroked her hair 
gently. “I just did it, Barbara, to 
show you how I felt when you 


Charla’s New Home 
RUTH BAY KERSEY 


One DAY Charla’s father told 
her that they were going to move to 
another town. 

“Oh, where are we going?” asked 
Charla. 

“Well,” said her father, ““my work 
will keep me away from home most 
of the time. So I have bought a 
home in the town where your 
Grandmother Bay lives.” 

“Oh!” cried Charla. “I am so 
glad. Mother and I will be very 
happy here” 

The next two weeks were very 
busy. Charla tried to help as much 
as she could. She packed her books 
into a box and ran errands for her 
mother. 

One day a large truck drove up to 
the house and two men got out. 
They had come to take the furniture 
to the new home. Charla thought it 
was great fun to watch the men car- 
ry the furniture out and put it into 
the truck. When everything had 
been carried out and put into the 
truck, one of the men asked Charla 
if she would like to ride up in the 
seat with him while he drove up to 
the corner to turn the truck around. 

Charla cried, “Oh yes! I have 
never ridden in a truck before.”’ 


The man helped her up into the 
seat and the other man got in beside 
her. The motor started and the big 
truck moved up the street. 


“This is fun,” laughed Charla. 
“IT wish I could ride all the way with 
you.” 

“Not this time,” said the man as 
he turned the truck around. Soon 
they stopped and the man got out 
and helped her down. 


“Get into the car,” called her 
mother. ‘‘We will follow the truck.” 


Soon the truck was moving down 
the highway. Charla, and her moth- 
er and father were following in their 
car. They had not gone many miles 
when Mother asked, ‘‘Where_ is 
Skipper?” 

“Oh, I forgot my dog,” sobbed 
Charla. 

“Don’t cry,” said Father. “We 
will go back and get him.” 

He turned the car around and 
drove back. Skipper was waiting in 
the front yard. He was very glad to 
see them. He got into the car and 
soon they were on their way again. 
Before they had gone very far, 
Charla fell asleep and the first 
thing she knew she heard her father 
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didn’t come home,” she said. “I'll 
never do it again, dear, and [ am 
sure that you never will either.” 

“Oh, no, I never will,” promised 
Barbara, smiling through her tears. 

“You see,” said her mother, 
“we can’t do as we please in this 
world because there is always some- 
body who will suffer for our mistakes 
or our carelessness. I always have to 
let the family know where I am so 
that nobody will have to wonder and 
worry. Sodo you. I always have to 
try to take care of my health, wear 
my rubbers, dress warmly when the 
cold weather comes, so that I won't 
be sick, because if I am sick the 
whole family suffers for it, even 
more than I do. And it is the same 
with you.” 

“T see,” said Barbara, “and I will 
always try to remember.”’ 


say, “Wake up, Charla. This is 
your new home.” 

“I’m awake,” she said. ‘‘Oh look 
what a big yard to play in!” 

“Look at the cherry trees!” said 
Mother. 

“There is a fireplace in the back 
yard,” said Father. 

“Oh that will be fun,” laughed 
Charla. ‘We can have picnics out 
there.” 

“T think it will be fun too,” said 
Father, “‘but now I must show the 
men where to put the furniture.” 

While Father helped the men, 
Mother and Charla went through 
the rooms in the house and went out 
to see the fireplace in the back yard. 

Soon Father called from the back 
porch, “We are all through. I think 
Grandmother will have supper ready 
for us.” 

“IT am hungry,” said Charla. 
“Let’s hurry to Grandmother’s 
house.” 

They got into the car and drove 
three blocks to Grandmother’s 
house. Sure enough, supper was 
ready. She had hot biscuits and 
strawberry jam and Charla ate and 
ate and ate. 

CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES: 

1. Draw a picture of a big truck. 
2. Who did Charla forget? 
his picture. 

3. What did Charla eat for supper? 

Can you show this in a picture? 


Draw 
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We ARE going to have a 


Valentine party in school, Tom- 
my.” 

“So are we.” 

“Let’s buy our valentines today.” 

“Mommie, can we go down town 
and buy our valentines?” 

“You may.” 

Soon Tommy and Jimmy were 
down town. They went in both 
dime stores to look at the valentines 
before they bought any. 

“Look, Tommy, these are two for 
a penny.” 

“T didn’t know you could read.” 

“Miss Brown taught us to read 
numbers from one to five so that is 
how I could read the “2” and “1.” I 
just guessed at the word “for.” 

“Oh! These look like pretty good 
valentines. How many do you 
need?” 

“I’m going to buy one for every- 
one in the room. I'll need 44 and 
then I want to buy a special one for 
Miss Brown.” 

“Can you count to 443” 

“Well, I can count farther than 
that, but I don’t think I can really 
count valentines that far.” 

“Oh, I see what you mean. Pick 
out a lot and I'll count them for 
you.” 

Jimmy felt very big to be picking 
out his own valentines. This is the 
first time he had ever done that. 
Before, his mother would choose 
them for him. 

“Is this enough?” 

“Let’s see.” Tommy counted 
them and then said, “You need 
four more.” 

Jimmy found four more valentines 
that he liked and added those to the 


Abe Lincoln was a lad of sense, 
Though he was very poor. 

He saw dishonesty was not 
In any way a cure. 


_ others. 
his 35 valentines. 
“Now I want a nickel valentine 
for Miss Brown,” said Tommy. 
“Here are some teacher valen- 
tines.” 
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Tommy's Brother's Valentines 
YVONNE ALTMANN, Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


By this time Tommy had 


“I like the picture on this one. 
Read it to me, Tommy.” 

Tommy read:— 
“I’m sending you this valentine tosay 


That you are nice in every kind of 


way. 

“Tl take that one. Now how 
much money do I have to give to the 
salesgirl>” 

“The valentines are two for a 
penny and you have 44 and Miss 
Brown’s valentine cost five cents. 
Let’s see how much is that? 

(Class can figure out the amount.) 

much is half of 44°” 

“T don’t know.” 

“How much is half of 42” 

“That’s easy, 2.” 

“Well, 44 is two fours together.” 

“That would be two twos. How 
much is two twos?” 

“That means, then, 22 cents for 
the children’s valentines. Right?” 


“Right. Now add five cents to 
that.” 
Honest Abe 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


He saw that men who could not see 
The line ’twixt thine and mine 

Were sure to get in trouble deep 
And end committing crime. 


“T can’t.” 
“Yes you can. How much is 2 and 


5 or 5 and 23” 


“Well, five, six, seven. Seven.” 


“Now how much is 22 and 5)” 
“Ts it 27, Tommy?” 
“Good for you.” 


The brothers paid the salesgirl 
and soon were home showing their 
valentines to their mother. That 
night Mrs. McMahon wrote Jim- 
my’s name on all of the valentines. 
She was so glad that Miss Brown 
had thought of the idea of just hav- 
ing the child that was sending the 
valentines put his name on. It saved 
her much writing and then too she 
could see how much simpler it was 
for Miss Brown. Now the children 
could deliver the valentines them- 
selves to their friends in the room 
instead of Miss Brown having to 
read all the names. She wondered 
how she ever managed to do it that 
way. In Tommy’s room it was 
much easier, as the children could 
read. Tommy had told her each 
child had his own valentine box. 
This way as the children brought 
the valentines to school they could 
put them in the correct box. 


“My, how the children liked Val- 
entine’s day, but then why shouldn’t 
they,” thought Mrs. McMahon. 
“That’s the time to let people know 
that you really think a great deal of 
them. Of course, you should all dur- 
ing the year, but Valentine’s day is 
a special day set apart to send our 
love to those we love.” 

(You might like to use the sug- 
gestions for distributing valentines 
in your room.) 


So when he gave a customer 
Too little change one day 
He walked for miles to right the 
wrong, 
With stars to light the way. 
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Co-BE-co slept all day, hang- 
ing up-side-down from the branch 
of an orange tree. He was larger 
than a gray squirrel, but not even a 
Filipino boy could have seen him. 
That was because Co-be-go just 
matched the tree trunk. The fur on 
his brown back had a greenish look. 
And because the trees in this grove 
had some white lichens on their 
bark, he too had white marks on his 
back. 

When the sun went down, the 
woods turned cool, and Cobego 
woke. <A loud croak sounded from 
a tree not far away. Cobego an- 
swered in an even louder croak. His 
croak meant, “Hello, there!” Now 
loud croaks sounded from here and 
there. all through the woods. There 
were lime trees and bananas and 
guava trees. 

First Cobego had to find some- 
thing to eat. The tree he had slept 
in had thick leaves, but he wanted 
something different to eat. A tree 
not too far away, a guava. Now how 
to get to that tree? He didn’t want 
to go down to the ground. Great 
snakes lay aleng the vines, half 
hidden among the ferns. Cobego al- 
most never set foot on the ground. 

He had a better way of getting 
from one tree to another. For Na- 
ture had given him a sort of glider. 
He wasn’t good at climbing. But 
somehow he hobbled to the top of 
the tree he was in. That would be a 
good place for his take-off. He 
would ’chute-jump, then glide to 
that lower tree. And when it wasn’t 
windy, he could make his landing 
squarely on the branch of the other 
tree. 


No wonder he was called ‘“‘the 
skin-winged one!” Cobego stretched 


the Skin-Winged One 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


his legs, first those on the right side, 
then those on the left side. And from 
fore leg to hind leg a flap of skin 
unfolded, till it stretched out flat. 
In fact, his skin-wings reached all 
the way from his neck to his tail tip. 
These wings gave him webbed 
hands and feet. They were covered 
with fine fur. 

Cobego made his jump, then 
spread arms and legs out wide. It 
was like opening a parachute. And 
yet his wings were so flat, he was 
more like a glider. He could glide 
long distances on these wings. That 
is, long distances for such a little 
fellow. And Cobego liked to travel 
and sample all kinds of leaves. So 
he spent the evening gliding from 
tree to tree, orange, banana, guave 
and other kinds. He would give a 


big jump, open his wings, and take 
off. And since there was no wind, he 
could glide straight to wherever he 
wanted to go. If a breeze blew him 
off his course, he used his tail as a 
rudder, and so got back on his 
course. 

Once Cobego met his mother. She 
was gliding about with a_ tiny 
baby that held to her chest. 
Cobego looked at the naked, 
wrinkled little brother. It was hard 
to realize he had once been like that. 

For awhile he ate, here a leaf and 
there a leaf. Then for awhile he 
rested, while his queer twisted 
stomach digested the leaves. This 
was a good time to comb his fur. 
His lower front teeth were his comb. 
And then he brushed his teeth with 
a second tongue, a_ stiff, horny 
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tongue that lay beneath his regular 
tongue. Cobego always kept himself 
clean. 

Tonight was so dark he could see 
almost nothing now till the moon 
came up. But he could hear the 
noises of the forest. Monkeys chat- 
tered, flying lizards hissed, and 
night birds called. | Mosquitoes 
hummed, a little wild cat yowled, 
and Cobegos croaked like frogs. At 
last the moonlight stole through the 
tree trunks in silver bars, and 
Cobego began to play with his 
young friends. Climbing, jumping, 
gliding, they raced and chased each 
other for hours. 

Morning came suddenly, as it 
does in the Tropics. One minute it 
was dark. The next minute, a red 
sun peered over the horizon. Parrots 
began to call, and an eagle screamed 


Red hen and all the rest, 


And if you’d ask them, everyone 
Just who they loved the best 


The very thing to give 


And all bring her a present too 
And wish her years to live.” 


In Barnyard town lived Auntie Duck 


They'd all say, “Grandma Goose, of course.” 
"Cause Grandma Goose was good, 

And everyone loved her a lot 

In that small neighborhood. 


Now Grandma Goose’s birthday came 
Just as the leaves turned red 

And one day while she took her nap 
Red hen spoke up and said, 


“T think a nice surprise would be 


Such chattering and planning then, 
Said little Nancy Mouse, 
“T’ll bring some goldenrod along 
To brighten up the house.” 


from some high cliff. The forest 
trembled at its hungry cry. 

Then an awful thing happened. A 
monkey was swinging from tree to 
tree. The eagle swooped and 
clutched the monkey, and flew 
away with it fast in its talons. The 
monkey’s frightened scream sounded 
through the forest. Now that it was 
day, it would not be safe to cross the 
open spaces. One must stay hidden 
beneath the leafy tree tops. 

It was several nights later that 
Cobego stayed out too late. When 
morning came, he was far from 
home. He climbed a tall tree, 


meaning to glide straight to the 
branch of a tree not too far away. 
He gave a big jump and took off, 
opening his “wings.” — To his 
surprise, he saw that a little wild cat 


Grandma Goose's Birthday Party 


SHEILA STINSON 
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lay crouched on the very branch he . 


And I'll give milk, said big white cow, 
White Pig said he would bring, 

Some nice big apples from the tree 
That grew down by the spring. 


had headed for! He must not land 
there. 

He turned, using his tail as a rud- 
der. Could he make the turn? Or 
would he land half way between 
two trees, on the ground where the 
snakes lay waiting? 

On he sailed, and had a Filipino 
boy been there, he could have meas- 
ured the distance. For Cobego, him- 
self, only a foot in length, sailed 
100 feet to the tree he wanted to 
reach. He landed on a branch per- 
haps 20 feet lower than the branch 
from which he started. It was a rec- 
ord flight. But he was safe. 

Note: The Cobego of the Philip- 
pines is smaller than those of Borneo, 
Siam, Java, Sumatra, and the Malay 
Peninsula, which sometimes grow to 
two feet in length. These can some- 
times glide for 200 feet, descending 
no more than 40 feet. 


Mrs. Turkey had a nest 

Of lovely eggs that she 
Would be so very glad to give 
For grandma’s jamboree. 


Then auntie Duck, a famous cook 

Came waddling up to say, 

She’d make a huge and wondrous cake 
In honor of the day. 


At last the great day came and they 


All rushed up to her house, 


And at the head of the parade 
Was little Nancy Mouse. 


Dear Grandma Goose will not forget 


Although she’s old and grey . . 


Of how they came arms filled with gifts, 


To celebrate that day! 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Question: What would you advise for the 
brilliant or gifted child? Are we doing enough 
for him? 

Answer: In spite of all that has been said and written 
in recent years upon the subject of the superior child, 
we are even yet somewhat in the dark as to the training 
of our gifted children, except, perhaps, for a few sci- 
entific experiments and a great deal of personal opinion 
as a guide. 

We frequently hear remarks like the following: ‘He 
is old for his age,” “‘so reliable,” “‘very old fashioned,” 
“‘youngest in his class,” “‘an old head on young shoul- 
ders,”’ etc. This very child that is being mentioned, we 
usually find to be highly intelligent by test. We find 
even teachers frequently having little definite knowl- 
edge as to just what are the important symptoms of 
intelligence. Very often they fail to think of the traits 


just mentioned as significant and make the mistake of 


judging as most intelligent the children who are doing 
good school work in the grade where they happen to be 
placed. Thus, for instance, they may not realize that 
being youngest in the class is an important symptom of 
mental superiority. 

Teachers also differ very widely among themselves 
in the reliability of their judgments. It has been shown 
that they are more accurate in their judgments of the 
slow or stupid than in their judgments of the bright 
child. The discovery of gifted children has too fre- 
quently been left to chance. We are sadly in need of 
especially devised tests for special aptitudes which will 
catch our talented children young enough to prevent 
their being hindered by training. 

Statistics show that any child with an Intelligence 
Quotient of 110 indicates superiority, and 140 and over 
genius. About 1% of children will reach or exceed an 
Intelligence Quotient of 130. Those reaching an In- 
telligence Quotient of 180 or 190 are very infrequent. 

General mental superiority we have found may or 
may not show itself in children in connection with the 
usual subjects in the curriculum. 

Dr. Ellis, in his study of the gifted child, has pointed 
out the fact that the child destined to be eminent in- 
tellectually may show only average ability in school 
while he is simultaneously preoccupied with his own 
thought or endeavor, or he may appear simply as an 


extraordinarily active child physically. Precocity or 
extremely rapid mental growth then does not, quite 
contrary to public opinion, mean unstable mental 
health or physical delicacy. It is, rather, a sign of ulti- 
mate superior attainment. Records show us that many 
children who are advanced in school work are more 
often than not taller and heavier than the average for 
their age, maintain their lead throughout and finish 
the school course at an earlier age than the usual child. 

When we come to the training of these gifted children, 
we repeat that we are even yet in the dark. Most ex- 
tensive studies along this line recommend no parading 
of prodigees, but rather scholarships for study in spe- 
cial schools for children with gifts along a particular 
line. Here is afforded a faster pace of study with atten- 
tion focused on intricate abstract thinking, the stimu- 
lation of the imagination, and opportunities for form- 
ing extensive associations. 

Parents, too, need to be instructed on the right atti- 
tude to take toward the precocious child. They also 
should feel the very great responsibility of the task 
before them. Many parents, in their delight that their 
child is particularly gifted or Jearns with unusual dex- 
terity, exploit the fact and instead of centering the 
attention on the child’s right development or social 
adoption, they spread the glad news among their 
relatives, neighbors, and friends, even boasting of the 
child’s clever achievements in his presence, making 
out of him a very conceited over-bearing child. 


Superior or gifted children need much more than to 
be constantly reminded of their precocity. They need 
very definite training and responsibility. They need 
training in doing simple tasks with accuracy and pre- 
cision. They need to develop a sense of self-sacrifice 
and good sportsmanship. They should learn how to 
win without bragging, how to lose without anger. And, 
above all, they need training in modesty, humility, and 
a high regard for the other fellow’s feelings and point of 
view. 

In fact, they must be likable children. For no matter 
how clever a person may become, he will never make a 
potential leader of society.as a writer, creator in busi- 
ness, science, art, music, unless he be able to fill a re- 
spected place among his fellows. 
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Wintry Day 


Wintry day! frosty day! 

God a cloak on all doth lay. 

On the earth the snow He sheddeth, 
O’er the lamb the fleece He 

spreadeth, 
Gives the bird a coat of feather 
To protect it from the weather. 
— Author unknown 


Flowers and Flower Arrangements 
(From page 11) 


flowers the children may wish to 
have a flower show. If this is de- 
sired, a container for a miniature — 
bottle, can, jar, or vase — as well as 
flowers, weeds, seed pods, berries, 
flowering shrubs and grasses should 
be brought to school, and all the 
children make their arrangements 
in the classroom. 

To interest throughout 
the school, all the children may be 
invited to attend the show. Not 
only is there an opportunity to in- 
crease interest in flowers and flower 
arrangement, but also this will be an 
excellent way 


increase 


to correlate writing, 
spelling and art in the designing of 
invitations to be sent to the other 
school rooms and to the parents. 

Through the study of flowers there 
are many outcomes which may be 
achieved in the elementary school. 
Probably most important is the ap- 
preciation of the flower itself and the 
appreciation of color, line, form and 
texture of a single flower or flowers 
in arrangements. 


Bunny Bobbs Health Poster 
( Page 46) 


When drinking from public water 
fountains, always remember just to 
touch the water with your lips. Do 
not press your mouth against the 
faucet. Do not use a public cup at 
a public well or cistern. Use your 
own private drinking cup where 
individual paper cups are not sup- 
plied. Do you know why it is im- 
portant to take all these precau- 
tions at public drinking stations? 
Color the Poster: 

Color background green. Make 
Bunny Bobb’s shoes a bright red. 
Color the fountain a light gray. 
Bunny Bobbs has pink eyes, ears 


and nose. Mount the poster on a 
red mounting paper, leaving a wider 
margin at the bottom of the poster. 


Build Up Picture 
(Page 47) 


You may color or cut from col- 
ored paper the various parts to this 
elephant build-up picture. Sugges- 
tions for color are: Gray elephant; 
white tusks; blue stand with yellow 
stars and outline this with red. 
Mount or color a background of 
yellow, with a red border. Paste the 
various parts together according to 
numbers given on the picture page. 


February Poster 
(Page 50) 


For this month the design may be 
used for a valentine or for Wash- 
ington’s birthday. Parts may be 
adapted to various uses. The heart 
shape alone is a good one, the colon- 
ial head alone may be attractive or 
the whole heart without the child 
suggests a valentine. 

Let the little girl be dressed in 
any light color, perhaps a soft yel- 
low, with white mob cap and fichu. 

The little Colonial is blue where 
the parts are solid black. 

He wears a white wig. All trim- 
ming is a soft orange to suggest gold 
braid. 

All flesh is a very light orange. 


WORDS ARE FUN 


—and Johnny will be teacher’s pet with 
fascinating PICTURE-WORD 
book. It is a child’s first dictionary and 
as intriguing as a story book. There 
are 478 pages with 1200 illustrations 
and 4832 words carefully selected from 
children’s own conversation. The per- 
fect gift for 4 to 10 year olds and only 


this 


$1.25 postpaid. 


TREASURE CHEST STUDIOS, Inc. 
RACINE 48p. WIS. 


617 MAIN ST. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


National College of Education 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children's demonstration school 
and observation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes and specially 
designed courses for teachers and college graduates. 
Mid-year term: February 9. Summer term: June 21. 
Write for catalog. 
National College of Education 

Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 812-B; Evanston, III. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City, at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST. 1000's OF TEACHERS 


Supervisors and Executives needed for entire West including 


Calif., Wash., Ore. 
FREE ENROLLMENT. 


Highest Salaries. 


Unexcelled Service. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


S NATL BANK BLDG 


WILLIAM RUFFER Pu 


DENVER. COLO 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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The perfect medium for 
modeling attractive little 
animals, birds and other 
decorative figures that are 
so popular. 


JEL AS IL 


Plasteline Comes in 


TRA 


156, Cream 

aa Contin Cini With its added advantage of beautiful colors, PLASTE- 
156A eae Cotta (Red) LINE allows for a most interesting and realistic modeling 
156M Bronze Green of such figures. 

456K Clay Color 

{56R Blue PLASTELINE RETAINS ITS FORM so that the models 
CS —_— may be displayed and used for a long time without losing 
their attractiveness. 


Price, per pound package, $0.40 


i ii iis PLASTELINE is universally used in schools because it is 

34 Is. each, Cream, Terra so clean that it eliminates all the muss and untidiness 

Cotta, Bronze Green, and caused by ordinary clays. When the modeling period is 
Dark Brown, $0.45 over — just put the clay away in its box — no cleaning of 

hands and desks is necessary. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not soil 
the hands; it requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. Because it 
never completely dries out, it can be used over and over 
again, thus creating a saving on material. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. Springfield. Mass. 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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TEACHERS! Stimulate your art program 


MILTON BRADLEY FINGER PAINT 
is made in six popular colors: Red, 
Blue, Brown, and Black. Put up in sets of the 
above colors complete with finger paint paper, 
spatulas, instructions for use. 

Set A 
Set B 
Set C 


Yellow, Green, 


Six 8-oz. jars 
Six 4-oz. jars 
Six 2-o0z. jars 


FINGER PAINT IN BULK 
In bulk. Pint jars, any color, $1.00 each. 
jars, any color, $0.50 each. 
color, $0.36 each. 
FINGER PAINT PAPER 
24 sheet rolls, 154’’x20%"’, per roll 


100 sheet pkg., 1514’’x20%”,, per pkg. ...... $2.70 


Half-pint 
Quarter-pint jars, any 


this fascinating. easy way! 


Let FINGER TIP MAGIC help you. It is a new and entirely different 
booklet on the art of Finger Painting — complete in every detail — and 
planned to provide practical suggestions for exciting, effective art lessons. 


COMPLETELY AND FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Each step in the creation of finger paint designs is clearly and graphically 
illustrated with “how-to-do-it” pictures and easy to follow explanations. 
PREPARING TO PAINT — FINGER, HAND AND ARM PATTERNS 
— MURAL, PANEL AND LANDSCAPE EFFECTS — ART AND 
CRAFT DECORATIONS — HOW TO BLEND COLORS, etc. 


IT’S SO EASY TO GET RESULTS! 


linger Painting releases students from the restrictions of the usual art 
tcols — allows them to create almost magically — encourages them with 
satisfying results — inspires them with its complete ease and freedom. 


TRY IT IN YOUR PROGRAM 


Bring this exciting free-expression medium into YOUR classroom. Watch 
YOUR students respond to its magical appeal. Share with them the joy of 


real accomplishment. 
NOW—ONRLY 25c 
Send for your copy of FINGER TIP MAGIC now — TODAY! See the 


difference it can make in your art program. 


Sold by Leading School Supply Dealers 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
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